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DOUBLY FALSE. 


— 
CHAPTER III. 
ADRIFT. 
bd ATHER, our time has come.” 


a stampede of wild animals, trampling each other 
to death. A whole crowd hurled itself into the 
deep at once, blackening the waters one horrible 
minute and sinking into eternity the next. 


Virginia Lander was borne down with the rest, 


Virginia Lander spoke gently, and in a | but she rose again, crying out as her head reached 


calm voice, but her face was white as snow. 

The father bent his colourless face to hers, 
kissed her on the forehead, and wound his arms 
around her, 


the surface : 


“ Father—father—father ! ” 
No answer! Men were sinking all around 
her, but among all those struggling creatures she 


“God have mercy upon us!” broke from his | could not see him. She supported herself on the 


white lips. 
“Oh God, save him !” trembled upon hersge 


water, sbrieking as each man went down with a 
mad fear that it was her father whose death she 


They would have gone quietly over, but a | witnessed. Then, as the waters swallowed those 
dozen others, stricken with new terror by this | toiling wretches one by one, she commenced 
sudden outburst of flame, rushed over them and |swimming up and down the black hull of the 
separated the father from his child. It was like | vessel, pleading with those who hung by the 
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THE ARTIST'S CHILDREN.—(Descripep on Pace 59 ) 


chains and ropes to tell her if they had seen him 
fall. 

A sweet voice from one of the trailing ropes 
answered her at last: 

‘“‘Tsaw him come down close by the bow,” it 
said ; ‘he fell with the great crowd.” 

It was the hunchbacked girl, up to her neck in 
water, clinging to a rope. 

Virginia made for the rope, and seizing upon if, 
dragged herself up half-way from the water, 
searching right and left for that one face. She 
dropped at last, bringing the girl with her. But 
for this she would have sunk without a struggle, 
weighed down by despair. The child gave a sharp 
ery and struggled for the rope again with a last 
instinct of life. 

While lifted above the water, Virginia had seen 
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the boat lying at a safe distance, with her cousin 
in it. She held the girl up, seizing the rope 
again. 

“Lay your 
but do not pull me down,” she said. 
try for the boat. Are you afraid 2” 

“No.” 

“Cling to me, then: do not struggle—one 
moment—he may be floating yet.” 

She lifted herself out of the water again and 
made a last despairing search for her father. Then, 
with a moan, she settled down and told the hunch- 
back how to fasten both arms around her. 

The girl obeyed without a word, and with her 
wild eyes fixed upon the boat, that frail girl gave 
herself to the deep, burdened with another human 
life. Slowly and firmly her delicate arms smote the 
water. Her wild eyes were fixed on the boat, 


hand on my shoulder ; hold firmly, 
“We will 


which lay motionless just beyond the fiery glow|. 


of the flames. How cool and quiet it looked. 
That one dark spot was life to her, all the rest a 
grave. 

Tt was wonderful how strong and self-possessed 
she was. That other life clinging to hers inspired 
her with a power of compassion. She could have 
sunk herself without a moan; but that helpless 
soul, she must bear her to a place of safety. While 
God gave her strength she would use it. So she 
moved steadily on, growing weaker and weaker, 
but slowly nearing the boat. i 

When Cora Lander saw that face rising aboye 
the water shé gave a cry, which the struggling 
creature heard, it was so sharp and ringing. 

‘Take up the oars! Take up the oars! 
off ! pull off!” she called out to the men. 

The men, who had been watching this brave girl 
struggling toward them, snatched their oars and 
pushed forward to meet her. Cora seized one of 
them fiercely by the arm. 

“Not that way—are you mad? They will be 
upon us like sharks. How many boats have you 
geen swamped befcre youreyes? Back—back, 7 
say, and out to sea! We are loaded down already 
—another would sink us ?” 

The man shook her off with horror.- He thought 
that the two girls were sisters. 

“ Bear away toward the ship, one and all,” he 
cried. ‘See that head in the water with its trail 
of hair, and the other face behind. They shall be 
saved if I go overboard to make room.” 

Human hearts are full of good impulses, say 
what you will. Every manly arm in that boat 
gave its strength to save those sinking girls. 

“Pull on; pull away—see, she wavers; her 
strength is gone—great Heaven, they will sink, 
and we so near!” : 

Cora half-started up in the boat, white as death, 
but with cruel expectation in her eyes. f 

‘¢ Keep up, keep up—hold on another minute, 
and we are with you,” shouted the generous fellow, 
while the oar bent under his strong force and the 
boat plunged forward like a goaded racehorse. 

That brave girl heard the cry, and made another 
feeble effort to sustain herself ; but the hunchback 
dragged heavily upon her and she felt herself 


Puil 


going. ts 

‘*I¢ is me—it is me—I am sinking you,” cried 
the sweet voice, and the elender arms loosened 
their hold. é : 

~ **No, no,’ broke in a sob from the noble young 
creature, as the tightness was removed from her 
neck, “ Clasp tighter—tighter—God is giving me 
new strength.” 

But the girl dropped away in silence, sunk, and 
rose again close by the boat, which came up with 
cautious slowness. An oar was thrust out for her. 
She seized it and was dragged in half- suffocated. 


A drift of human hair, weltering like seaweed 


in the water, was all that could be seen of Virginia, 
who was sinking. The man who had taken com- 
mand leaped overboard, gave a plunge and brought 
her up, senseless. : 

_“ Make room,” he cried, lifting ther up to the 
hands stretched out to receive her. ‘‘ God help us 
she may be dead !” 

“No,” said that sweet voice once more, “ God 
would not let herdie so. Put ber head in my lap ; 
she shall have some of my life.” ; 


_ The hunchback struggled up to a sitti 
in the bottom of the boat, ea they taid Vievinia’s 
head in her lap, while the man who had saved her 
took a travelling flask of brandy from his pocket 
and poured some of it through those white lips, 

“Is she better—will she come to life %” cried 
Cora Lander, bending over her.” Does that blue 
sround her mouth mean death? She is my cousin 
Sir, and I have a right to know.” é 


“She is not dead,” answered the hunchb 
looking up, “With my h feel het 
heart e mR y hand here, I can feel her 

The strange creature had forced one of her ti 

i tin. 
hands under the wet gartcents that lay. heavily ae 
Virginia’s bosom, and found her heart fluttering 


with faint thrills of life—so faint, that a rude hand 
might not have discovered them. 

(ora took up one of her cousin’s hands and began 
to chafe it in her own, stopping now and then to 
feel if there was a pulse in the wrist, 
~ «You feel. anxious now,” said the man who bad 
saved that young creature. “Still, if we had 
listened to you, she would have been dead long 
azo.” 

Cora lifted her eyes to his face with something 
like defiance. 

«“ How could L know that it was my cousin *” 

“ Ag T did from the first; sister or cousin, I 
scarcely know which, the likeness is so great.” 

“ But L did not dream of it.” 

‘Still she was a woman. struggling for life,” 
replied the man, forcing a few more drops of brandy 
between the lips, which had parted a little, but 
were yet without colour. 

‘Man or woman, I had no power of knowing,” 
was the half-reproachful answer. ‘‘J, who am so 
short-sighted.” 

‘* But you seemed to be the first one conscious of 
her struggles to reach us.” 

‘You are unkind—almost rude, sir. I saw a 
crowd of black objects plunging down the sides of 
the vessel and swarming this way. How could we 
withstand them? If I begged you not to let them 
swamp us, was that so very unfeeling ? But you 
have saved my dear cousin, and I can forgive all.” 
See her lips move—she stirs,” said the low 
voice of the hunchback once more. “ Let us thank 
God and be still.” 

Cora crouched down by ker cousin, sobbing 
piteously. 

“Ob, Virgie, dear Virgie, open your eyes and 
say if I deserve all this man has been saying! I, 
who love you better, a thousand times, than my- 
self! — Cousin, cousin, do you hear me?” 

The hand which she was chafing clasped itself 
feebly around her fingers, and a low, gurgling 
murmur died on those lips. Then the soft grey 
eyes opened, and, dazzled by the slanting sunbeams, 
closed again. 

“Ts it you, Cora?” 

“Yes, cousin—yez, we are safe now.” 

“ And—and father ?” 

No one answered her. She waited awhile and 
a spasm of pain swept over her. 

At last she spoke very, very faintly : 

“Ts my father here, Cora?” 

“No ; we have not seen him!” 

Virginia fell back heayily on the hunchback’s 
lap, and visible thrills of pain swept over her. At 
last two great drops came from under her closed 
lashes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. She 
did not mention her father again, but lay still 
while the sunset came and went, leaving the 
waters purple around her. 

The boat had drifted slowly off from this burned 
ship, which lay a smouldering heap of blackness 
upon the ocean. A few human beings were despe- 
rately clinging to the bowsprit, which could be 
seen cutting blackly against the sky. But Vir- 
ginia Lauder had no courage to look at the mourn- 
ful spectacle, and the boat, with its freight of 
human souls, drifted slowly out to sea. The 
night closed in upon them with purple warmth 
awhile, then deepened into a black void with one 
fiery spot burning like a red-hot coal through that 
epace. That one glow of fire was the burning 
ship. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MANSION ON THE RIVER. 

Ur the Hudson river—no matter how far— 
stands a mansion that would be wonderfully beau- 
tiful in any country where the leaf never falls. In 
the summer time it is a splendid place enough even 
here, for its walls are of pure white marble, and 
its architecture Grecian, which gives you an ex- 
quisite idea of coolness and grace scarcely possessed 
by any other habitation. It is not exactly a 
palace, though many a queen kas contented her- 
self in a home less spacious. But the tall Corin- 
thian pillars that gleam through the trees—the 
balconies sculptured like snow-wreaths—windows 
of solid plate glass, so clear that you scarcely 
know when they are open or shut—and cornices 
wrought with no common chisel, or designed by 
no common brain, give you an idea of, splendour 
scarcely less than royal. : 

The grounds, too, convey an impression of 
foreign landg, for it is the first week in September. 
Hot-houses and graperies form long avenues of 
rolling glass, which the sunshine turns into waves 
of glittering silver °at noonday, and kindles up 
with bright golden fires for an hour before the 
night closes in. A stretch of woodland lies to the 
left, fall of shadowy dells and green nooks, where 
splendid ferns and young wintergreens are found in 
abundance. 

Its owner was Amos- Lander, 
terrible fate we haye recorded in 


the man whose 
the last chapter, 


| perity, 


with that of the steamer in which he-had set sail 
for America. During ten years of his life, 
Lander had retired from business, wealthy, 
honowred, and in all respects a prosperous man. 
A large portion of that time he had devoted to the 
pleasant task of beautifying and improving the 
place which was hereafter to be the home of bis 
darling child and heiress, Cora Virginia Lander, 
usually called Virginia, to distinguish her from 
her cousin of the same appellation, who took the 
other name of Cora. 

During the time that these two young girls had 
been completing their education under the best 
teschers of France aud Italy, the kind old man 
had devoted himself heart and soul to embellishing 
this noble home, which was to be their first grand 
surprise on returning to their native land. 

Amos Lander had been abroad several times 
during that period ; for is was impossible for him 
to live years together without seeing his child. 
He was also deeply attached to that other Cora 
Virginia, who was the child of his only brother, 
left to his bounty and compassion by that brother 
on his deathbed. If Amos Lander’s heart was 
bound up in his davghter, it was good enough 
and broad enough to enfold this orphan child with 
a love that was almost paternal. Thore who 
watched his face might have seen by the glow of 
love that his own child was forever uppermost in 
that warm heart, but in all his acts he treated the 
girls exacily as if they had been sisters, usually 
called them his children, and, with delicate tact, 
avoided such explanations as. would have led to 
pans with regard to their relative claims on 

im. 

Eachtime that he visited Europe, Lander brought 
home'statues, esquisite marbles, pictures, bronzes 
and rare plants, all intended to beautify the 
Paradise he was creating for his child and ward. 

Not until the year in which Lander set forth 
to bring the girls home had that marble house 
been somplete in all its appointments ; but for 
somé years before the girls went away it had been 
the residence of Mrs. Noel Lander, widow of the 
brother we have spoken of, and the mother of his 
only child, whom we left drifting upon the ocean 
in a frail boat, without food and almost without 
hope. 

This woman had never been permitted to feel 
the poverty to which the death of an insolvent 
husband might have consigned her. In her pros- 
she had been reckless, extravagant and 
By audacious expenditure she 
had attempted to conceal a low origin and. many 
humiliating antecedents. But while the younger 
Lander went backward day by day, everything 
throve and turned to gold with Amos. At last 
the younger brother died, heart-broken and ruined, 
leaving bis wife destitute, with a child to encumber 
her future. ~ 

Then- Amos Lander came forward, forgetting 
everything but the brother who had loved this 
woman,-and holding her very faults sacred for 
his sake. He took the widow into his own family, 
as if she had been a sister in reality. Her child 
shared the same nursery and the same lessons with 
his own. A good and gentle wife welcomed her 
ungrudgingly toa share of her home, her wealth 


terribly ambitious. 


‘and such household affection as loving hearts bestow 


on the bereaved. 

But Amos Lander, noble and generous as he 
was, fellinto deep grief a year or two after his 
brother’s widow became an inmate of his family. 
The woman whom he had loved with all his life 
and soul died suddevly, breaking up the richest 
hopes of his life. He was never the same man 
after this. Business lost its stimulant, pleasure 
its zest. The bloom and brightness of his life 
were gone. While he was in this state of mourn- 
ful apathy, the widow Lander quietly took pos- 
session. of all household authority, and, with 
adroit kindness, settled herself as mistress of the 
family. If her prother-in-law thought of this at 
all, he was grateful for it in a passive way, and 
thug strengthened her position. 

But that did not satisfy her craving nature. 
She would be mistress in her own right, not by” 
sufferance. ‘The rich widower should be brougth 
to acknowledge not only how needful she was 0 
him, but that he could not live without her. As 
his wife she would possess everything that a 
nature like hers could desire. His wealth excited 
her cupidity, and his position was exalted enough 
to gratify even her grasping aspirations. In order 
to captivate this man, she brought all the powers 
ofa really fine person and considerable. talent into 
action. But all her efforts were insufficient even 
to arouse their object to a sense of her wishes. 
The idea of giving a stepmother to his daughter 
never entered the good man’s imagination, and if 
the thought had presented itself, the woman whose 
falsa ambition had brought ruin to a beloved 
brother could not have been its object. A person 
who could satisfy herself with possession without 
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one honourable effort to deserve it was not likely 
to attract a man like Lander. Toiling to make 
the rich man her victim, she was compelled to live 
upon his bounty, and this galled her ambitious 
spirit to its depths. 

A\bout this time she began to hate that generous 
man with the quiet, settled hatred which a woman, 
not scorned but neglected, can feel in all its bitter- 
ness. This hatred extended even to his child; 
but it was never once expressed by word or action. 
The widow was dispirited, but she did not 
altogether despair. Time frequently carries great 
contradictions and improbabilities in his bosom. 
She could watch and wait. During several years 
the widow did keep her soul in tolerable patience ; 
but there is no human being so blind as the man 
who veils his eyes with one grand idea of the 
heart. Lander bad no future save that which 
centred about his child. To him she was the 
loveliest and best creature that the sun ever shone 
upon. Her smile warmed his heart to the core. 
Her laugh was all the music he ever cared to hear. 
Her breath, as he kissed her, was like the perfume 
of roses. Her childish love was absolute 
despotism ; her tiny hand held his very heart- 
strings. Fortunately for him the child grew up 
good and true-hearted, like her mother. Beautiful 
also, but of a different type from the woman he 
had lost, whose soft black eyes and raven hair 
haunted him to the day of his death with a sweet 
remembrance of beauty, perfect in its kind. 

As a lily breathes the perfume of kindred lilies, 
this child possessed all that was brightest and 
sweetest about her mother, the tender smile and 
loving expression—while she was like her father’s 
family in form and glowing warmth of colour. 
These latter traits she shared alike with her less 
fortunate cousin, but the expression was all her 
own. 


Time wore on, and there was little change. 
Amos Lander was kind to his brother’s widow, 
and more than kind to his orphan niece, who in- 
herited all her low-born mother’s taste for 
splendour and thirst for wealth. He loved them. 
too, in a secondary way, because one looked like 
his idol, and the other had been in many’ ways 
useful to her inchildhood. Besides, the brother 
who was dead had been very dear to him’ So, 
next to the one being who possessed him supremely, 
these two persons stood nearest to his affections. 


Things were in this state when Amos Lander 
took his last voyage, with the purpose of bringing 
the young girls home. He left Mrs. Noel Lander 
in full charge of the mansion, and at last she felt 
the joy and glory of supreme command. No person 
bora to luxury could have enjoyed it with the zest 
which this woman experienced when she found her- 
self mistress of that almost princely establishment. 
She took her enjoyments to the full as they arose, 
like a humming-bird that leaves no drop of sweet- 
ness in the honeysuckle for want of vigorous shaking. 
The choicest of everything in that luxurious 
dwelling had already been appropriated to her own 
use. Her chamber window looked out on the 
brightest flower-beds and coolest trees. Of all the 
rare objects gathered in the mansion, she selected 
what seemed to her most valuable and gorgeous for 
her own rooms and personal use. Whe woman 
loved her daughter, it is true, but not as she wor- 
Shipped herself, not as a good mother loves her 
child. 

She was sitting at breakfast—this woman who 
seemed at this time little better or worse than her 
fellow-creatures—she was getting anxious about 
the steamer, and had asked more than once for the 
morning papers, though it was hardly time for the 
train which brought them up the river to be in. 
Still her anxiety failed to diminish an appetite 
which was both keen and fastidious. She went on 
with her breakfast with a relish—picked out the 
dainty white meat from the breast of a nicely- 
broiled chicken which lay on a plate of china, and 
disturbed the little island of cream that floated on 
her coffee with a gold spoon, which she stopped now 
aad then to examine with a sensuous enjoyment of 
Possession. 


‘*T wonder how I ever got along without these 
things,” she said, laying down her spoonand leaning 
back to survey the apartment. ‘How rich and 
bright it looks. This is the joy of wealth—well- 
grounded wealth—for, next to that girl, he loves 
us, an an estate like his can bear dividing—a 
moiety of itis riches, But then, if he should die 
Without a will—if this belated steamer should be 
Fiat Tama beggar. I, who shudder in my sleep, 

reaming of the old times when I was sent bare- 
footed on a cold October morning to search for the 
Cows browsing in some swamp before we could hope 
WW 4 meagre breakfast of hasty pudding and milk. 
hat if Tcome to that intheend? Gould I do 
He as to prevent it? So many years of comforts 

© these have left me helpless as a child. Great 
eavens, I wish the steamer would come! it 


terrifies me to think of this one black chance ! 
David -—David, is not that the whistle 2” 

“No, madam, that is a passing boat, but the 
train is due now, and John is waiting at the depot, 
We shall have the papers directly, never fear.” 

** See, John is coming up the terrace steps, 
walking fast. Go—go—” 

Toe woman was really agitated, and her hand 
shook as she reached it forth to receive the papers, 
which John gave her with unusual hesitation. 

‘* Have you read—have you seen anything?” 
ste demanded, in a voice made sharp with anxiety. 

She opened the pap r ag she spoke and looked at 
the first page. 

“AN OCEAN STEAUER BURNED at SEA.” 

The woman read this and uttered a ery of pain, 
so sharp and sudden that David, who was half- 
way to the kitchen, ran back in affright. Mrs. 
Lander had fallen forward in her chair, with one 
hand pressed to. her side; quick spasms s vept 
over her face, and she shook from head to foot, 
David stooped to take up the paper, which had 
fallen to the floor ; but she snatched it from him, 
and clenching each hand on an edge of the sheet, 
made a desperate effort to hold it still and read, 
with some fortitude, the awful calamity which had 
befallen her, 

“Burned to the water—all lost! AJL lost! 
Great Heavens, this is awful!” she cried, dashing 
the paper from her and sinking back in her chair, 
shocked and trembling. ‘‘ Read it,” she added, 
“read it, and search ont if any one was saved— 
the words run like vipers before my eyes, I cannot 
make them out! Read, and if they are all dead tell 
me at once and let the blow kill me.” 

Dayid took the paper from her shaking hand 
and read down the first column, which was half 
capitals. She watched him with a shrinking terror 
in her eyes. 

“All! all! are they all gone?” she said, with 
a struggle of the voice. 

‘Some boats put ont, but they were swamped ; 
eighteen persons were found clinging to the bow- 
sprit—” 

* Men or women?” 

‘*Men—all men. 
overboard,” 

“My child! my child!” 

A pang of womanly angu’sh broke forth in this 
cry—for one moment the mother forgot everything 
save that her child was dead, This outburst of 
true sorrow touched the men who witnessed it 
with compassion. David kuelt before her and at- 
tempted to chafe her cold hands ; she wrung them 
from him with passionate violence and buried her 
face in them. 

* Oh it hag come to pass—it has come to pass ! 
Tam a beggar again !”’ 

The two men looked at each other, wondering. 
The woman dashed her hands apart, burst into a 
fisrce laugh, and slid from the cushions of her 
chair to the carpet in strong hysterics. She was 
taken up with her eyes set and the white upper 
lip curved back from her teeth, shrieking like a 
maviac. The burden of her cry was, ‘I am a 
beggar—I am a beggar!” 


The women had jumped 


CHAPTER V. 
THE IRON SAFE. 

Tur two men carried Mrs. Lander to her room 
and laid her down on the white bed, with a canopy 
of lace falting mercifully over the selfishness of her 
agony. Through the delicate frostwork of this lace 
they watched her writhe and moan like a spirit in 
torment. A woman servant came in but dared not 
approach thebed, forthe criesthat broke from under 
that cloud oflace appalled her. So the servants stood 
together in a helpless group, gazing wistfully at 
one another, shocked and irresolute. They all 
wanted to help and comfort her, but were afraid. 
At last the woman started up on the bed and flung 
back the volumes of lace that shut her in, with a 
wild sweep of one arm. Her breakfast cap, with its 
fresh rose-coloured trimming, bad fallen off, and lay 
in a kaot of matted lace and ribbon under the 
hand upon which she leaned. Her hair, scarcely 
yet touched with grey, fell in a coil to her shoulder, 
and slowly yntwisted there, like a serpent troubled 
with sluggish life. The spasms had left her face 
cold and white, but full of keen intelligence. 

“ David,” she gaid, in a shrill whisper, “come 
here.” 

The man approached her and bent his head, 

“ You have his keys—bring them here. He was 
sorting papers the night before he left. There is a 
will! The keys—the keys of the desk, I tell you; 
I want to look for the will.” 

‘But, madam ——” 

“Hush! Do not say it—do not dare to say it! 
I know there was a will. Lander was nota fool or 
bad enough to go to sea without a will. So bring 
the keys, and when I find'it you shall have five 
hundred dollars.” 

She whispered this.in his ear with the craft of an 


insane person, and watched his face keenly to mark 
the effect made by her promise. 

David, who was Mr. Lander’s confidential man, 
hesitated what to do. If his master was dead, this 
lady would be, in fact, the person who had a right 
to command him, . He knew nothing of the law 
in such cases, and had no one wiser than himself to 
consult with. 

“Give me the keys—I will have them,” 
Mrs. Lander, imperatively. 

David went to his room and brought down his 
master’s keys with evident reluctance. The offer 
of five hundred dollars had aroused unpleasant 
suspicions in his mind. Mrs, Lander took the keys 
quietly, for her mind had regained its. firmness 
somewhat, and even in that hysterical fit was active 
for her own interests. She twisted the loose hair 
up from her shoulders, and flung a shawl over her 
white morning dress, which had been crushed and 
torn about the neck in her struggles. 

“T will ring for you if any help is wanted,” she 
said, looking David steadily in the eyes, for she 
saw by his face that he was prepared to follow her. 
Her coolness impressed the man so decidedly that 
she had left the room before he could find words for 
an.opposing answer. When she was gone, the two 
servants stood gazing at each other. John gravely 
shook his head. Both these men had been under 
Mr. Lander’s employ long before he gave up active 
business, and were better educated than the common 
run of servants. Having followed their old em- 
ployer into private life out of pure gratitude and 
affection, they still kept a vigilant eye on his. inte- 
rests, and mutually disliked the woman who bad 
just walked away from them with such hard self- 
possession, 3 

“T tell you, Dave, she’s a clipper,” said John, 
with a sob in his voice. ‘ Take care—take care. 
Who knows what the law will do with this place 
and all that belonged to him? That poor, pretty 
child, too. Down in the deep, black water—think 
of it! think of it !—with her yellow hair, and them 
eyes shut and cold! I seem to see them now! 
They went together, Dave; Vl be bound they 
went down with their arms around eachother. Oh, 
it’s hard! it’s hard!” : 

“ But about Mrs, Noel, John ; I don’t like this, 
She come to awful sudden for an honest woman. 
What right has she, after all, in Mr. Lander’s office, 
or study, a3 she calls it? None at all. I tell you, 
Eben Stone is the only man who has a right to 
those keys, and Pve been a fool to give ’em up.” 

“ That's a fact, if one bad but the heart to realise 
it—but I can’t—I can’t —with him and her under 
water,” answered John, ringing his hands in 
genuine sorrow. All that he had’seems to be 
nothing compare to them two lives.” 

“T tell you what I will do, John,” answered 
David, whose grief was too deep for much ex- 
pression. ‘‘I’ll jump into the down train and 
bring Eben Stone up here. He’ll know what is 
right, and do it—women or no women.” 

‘Yes, I would,” answered Jobn. “To think 
that a woman could start up in the midst of a fit 
like that and ask for keys! Yes, I'd do it, 
Eben Stone’s the man to settle her. Bring him up, 
Dave.”’ 

David went into the back entrauce hall for his 
hat, and John foilowed him. 

“Aga genera) thing, I don’t think peeking and 
listening through keyholes just honourable,” he 
whispered, “but for this omce I reckon I'll do 
it.” 


said 


David shook his head and hurried out of the hall, 
for the rattle of a distant train admonished him 
that there was no time to lose. John turned 
another way and, with the feeling of a heavy 
weight upon his shoulders, crept.up the back stairs, 
resolved to find out what the widow was doing in 
his master’s study, and yet honestly ashamed of 
the method forced upon him. But he found the 
locked and heard no sound within. 

Mr. Lander’s study or business office was in the 
second story, remote from the bed-chambers, and 
in the back part of the house. Ie had beena man 
of fine natural tastes, and there was an excellent 
sense of fitness in all his arrangements which made 
that entire dwelling like a well-studied poem. 
There was little ornament in this room. Devoted 
agit was to the practical realities of life, every- 
thing connected with it was plain and simple. A 
heavy black walnut desk, almost entirely devoid 
of carving ; a case or two of the same sombre wood 
filled with papers, and a solid iron safe built in the 
wall, composed the principal articles of furniture, 
Three office chairs, cushioned with green leather, 
a basket for waste papers, now entirely empty, and 
a severely plain gas-burner of bronze upon. the 
desk, completed the room. The walls were 
frescoed in panels of dove-colour, pointed with 
greep, aud over the mantel-piece Was one solitary 
picture—that of a little girl sitting on the grass 
and taking off her shoe, with a roguish, naughty ex- 
pression of the face that made you love the golden- 
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haired imp even on canvas. Here, in this business 
office, where no other signs of luxury'Wwere allowed 
to creep, Mr. Lander had installed the shadow of 
bis child, the creature for whom he thought, and 
calculated, and saved gold by thousands, loving the 
exertion because it might bring power and happi- 
ness to her in the distant hereafter. 

When Mrs. Lander entered this room a dreary 
chill fell upon her. Everything was so orderly, 
so clean and cold, that it seemed like forcing her 
way into adeath chamber. But after one half 
moment’s pause she walked in resolutely, sat down 
in one of the office chairs and unlocked a principal 
compartment of the desk. It was full of papers 
neatly arranged in packages and labelled with the 
methodical precision of an old businesg.man. She 
took up these packages one by one, and re-arrangrd 
them carefully. Her face was no longer pale, but hot 
with a living red. Her eyes, vivid and keen, 
darted from package to package with the quick 
scrutiny of a lawyer. 

Nothiog that she wanted was there, and with 
her lips compressed till their sensual fulness 
almost disappeared, she closed the desk and locked 
it with a sharp wrench of disappointment. Then 
her eyes fell on the iron door which enclosed 
the safe, and her face lighted up. What a 
fool she had been to waste so much precious 
time at the desk when the most important papers 
must be in the safe, which up to that moment 
she had overlooked. In the palm of her 
left hand she held a key, unlike the others, 
but whose secret she understood. She paused a 
moment with her hand on the closet door—made 
a rapid calculation and applied the flatkey. Then 
the heavy door swung open, and this was followed 
by an eager and quick rustling of paper. Directly 
she came forth from the iron closet with a folded 
‘paper in her hand. Her face was flushed scarlet, 
her eyes fairly scintillated with triumph. She 
unfolded the large sheet and devoured its contents 
eagerly. 

‘As I thought—as I knew,” she said, aloud, 
pressing down the paper on the desk with both her 
hands. To Virginia, After her, if she dies child- 
less, Cora—then, then me—me—me !”’ 

Her voice rang through the room clear and 
exultant; she stooped her face and kissed the 
paper passionately, as if it had been a living soul. 
Then she fell to perusing it again, and a dead 
white blank settled on her face. 

“Oh, this is too much—too much—too much! 
It hurls me down a precipice—I can grasp at 
nothing. This sick faintness—no, no, I must 
shake it off, or they will come and find me here 
and it thus.” 

The woman thought herself wholly alone, and 
her passion was so great that she spoke aloud with 
rash vehemence. At last she grew quiet and 
leaned over the desk, pressing it hard with both 
elbows, while her white face pored over the paper 
with the blank dreariness of despair. 

“Great heavens, what am I to do—what can I 
do?” she muttered at Jast, starting from the chair. 
‘* All this so near, so certain to pass from me. It 
is hard—it is terribly cruel !” 

She paced the floor with quick, impetuous steps, 
then new thoughts crept over her, from which she 
shrunk shivering at first, as if they had been 
vipers. Then her movements became slow and 
measured, her face hardened to a more deadly 
white, and taking up the paper, she folded it care- 
fully, and withdrawing it when half-way to her 
pocket, placed it in her bosom. 

A little time after this, John, who had been 
baffled in his attempt to watch all these proceed- 
ings, met Mrs. Lander in the upper hall moving 
toward her own suite of rooms. She stopped and 
spoke to him with the grave sweetness of a person 
who had striven to resign herself to inevitable 
bereavement. 

“T could not examine anything in that room,” 
she said. “The effort was too much, Where is 
David? To-morrow he must go to the city and 
summon Mr, Lander’s man of business, who knows 
something of the law, I think.” 

“ David has gone now,” said John, bluntly. ‘‘1 
qare fay Mr. Stone will reach here before night.” 

The woman started and drew a sharp bfeath, 
but the keys in her hand gave an assurance of 
power, and she merely said : 

“Indeed, I am glad of it. Where does Mr. 
Stone live in the city? I mean, where is his place 
of business ?’” 

John gave the required information. She 
thanked him with an air of sorrowful abstraction, 
and turned into a little sitting-room that opened 
alike from the hall and her bed-chamber, 


“Wuy did Adam bite the apple?” asked a 
country schoolmaster of one of his scholars. ‘ Be- 
cause he had no knife,”’ was the answer. 


CROSS-PURPOSES. 
———_—~4—_- 

BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
HE children were unusually stupid or indif- 
ferent ; the afternoon sun streamed in through 
the open windows, in long, slanting lines of gold ; 
every now and then some saucy robin or wren 
would peer in at the casement, just back of the 


echoolmistress’s desk, or the low wind would sweep 
by. 
Altogether, the restraint became harder for her to 
bear than it was for the little ones, eagerly watching 
an opportunity to get into mischief, or to doze off 
to sleep, according to the peculiarity of their tem- 


redolent with the scents of the pine woods. 


peraments. 
When the noon-session began they had been 


promised release a full hour earlier than usual, if 
they were only diligent and well-behaved ; but even 


that inducement had not the inspiring effect it 
would have had at any other period than this lazy 


July day, and, feeling how difficult it was for her- 
self to keep within the bounds of schoolmistress 
propriety, Miss Lake had not the heart to be severe 
on the delinquents. 


I think she never had the heart, yet she 


managed her little flock admirably, nevertheless, 


and contrived to give satisfaction to the parents as 
well as the children. 

Barbara had been keeping the school for more 
than two years now, and she was almost nineteen, 


though being but a small thing, she looked even 
younger than her age, which she was beginning to 


consider as very ancient. 

She had once had glimpses of another life, too. 
Her father had been a pcor artist, rich in nothing 
but dreams—one of those men always oa the verge 


of doing something wonderful, but never getting at 


it. When Barbara was about twelve, some unex- 
pected turn of luck enabled him to take her and go 
off to Europe ; and they had lived either in quaint 
German towns, or quiet Italian cities, until the 
child was past sixteen. Then her father died— 


without warning, as he did everything—and 


Barbara had just money enough to get herself back 
to her grandmother in America, and had soon taken 
to herself this school, whose duties were rather 
wearing and monotonous than difficult or un- 
pleasant. 

The village was a sleepy old place, with more 
old maids in it than were absolutely necessary to 
make it an agreeable abode for a girl so pretty as 
Barbara, though she succeeded in keeping most 
of them better natured than one would have be- 
lieved possible. You can imagine what life must 
have been to her ; how the sunny memories of her 
childish wanderings in fureign climes, the recollec- 
tions of the gay Bohemian society her father had 
about him (the very precariousness and uncer- 
tainty of their daily existence possessing a certain 
charm) must have come back to tantalise and 
make her restless. But she bore it all very well— 
so well that nobody about her imagined how hard 
it was at times; and her grandmother really 
thought her a pretty mouse of a child, perfectly 
satisfied with the humdrum existence fate had 
forced upon her. 

The last few weeks had wrought certain changes 
therein—changes which brought Barbara many 
hours of pleasure and happiness, but, during the 
latter days, so many more of uneasiness and 
painful excitement, that she began to doubt her 
wisdom in having allowed the grey sameness of 
her course to be illuminated by streaks of sunlight 
shed from the lives of those who must soon flit 
out of her path, and leave her more solitary than 
ever. 

She was thinking of all these things this dreamy 
afternoon, and there was a sudden sharp pain at 
her heart to which ehe gave no name, too vague 
and mysterious tor her to have the courage to drag 
it out into the daylight and really analyse its sub- 
stance and nature. 

Suddenly there was a sound at the window at 
the back of the schoolmistress—neither bee, nor 
bird, nor the voice of the wind ; and she started so 
violently that the book fell from her desk, and she 
made her cheeks scarlet in stooping to pick it up 
before she turned her head toward the speaker. 

‘*T do believe you were asleep,” said a laughing 
voice. 

By this time Barbara had secured the book, and 
turned her pretty face toward the casement—a 
tall, handsome fellow was leaning across it, making 
a very nice picture, framed among the honey- 
suckle-vines. 

“You certainly were dozing,” he continued, 
careful to keep his words inaudible to the 
scholars, who immediately took advantage of the 
mistress’ back being turned, either to go fast 
asleep, or perpetrate the first bit of mischief that 
suggested itself. ‘“ What indiscretion ! I shall 
certainly go und complain to the school committee. 

“T think I have more right to do that, Mr. 
Howland,” replied Barbara, quietly enough, though 


the roses in her cheeks still kept up their deepest 
tint. ‘‘I shall see if I am to be interrupted in 
my duties by having the heads of ill-regulated 
young men thrust in ot my window—such an 
example to my scholars !” 

‘‘Tt is you who were the awful example,” he 
rejoined ; “dozing at your post! I shall tell the 
Committee I looked in to wake you, and, instead 
of blame I shall probably have a medal, and a vote 
of thanks from that august body.” 

“ Then please go tell them while I hear my small 
boys do their spelling lesson.” 

“Poor things! Let them off.” 

‘¢ And have their parents offended. No, indeed! 
Anyway, I have promised to set them free at three 
o'clock.” ese 

‘‘T am very glad,” said her visitor, “for now you 
can have no excuse for refusing the favour I came 
to ask. My sister wants you to come up to Fern- 
lands this afternoon for croquet and high tea, 
not to mention our delightful society, and other 
varieties,” 

Barbara hesitated ; it was plain that to refuse 
would be to deprive herself of a great pleasure, 
yet her face showed that she was about to do so. 

‘If you’ll not come, we must give up the 
game,” he urged ; ‘we are an uneven number, 
and we can’t leave one of the young ladies to sit 
still ; unless you take pity on us, we shall be con- 
demned to unmitigated dullness.” 

But Barbara still hesitated, and he persuaded 
and teased till she looked ready to laugh and cry 
both at once ; and the children ran riot undis- 
turbed. At last she consented, almost fretfully, 
apparently to get rid of his importunities. 

“Thank you ever so much,” he began ; but she 
cut him short. 

“Please go away now,” she said, “or these 
children will turn the house upside down.” 

“T’m gone; only tell me why you refused to 
come as first ?” 

‘€ Good-by, Mr. Howland.” 

** But why did you ?” 

“ Johnny Saunders, come and say your lesson,” 
she called, regardless of his presence, 

‘‘Please’m, I can’t.” 

st you naughty boy ! haven’t you learned it 

et ?” 

“Yes’m, I did; but I ain’t no good of my feet, 
for Joe Cappell’s tied me fast.” 

‘¢Then Joe Cappel! had better untie you before 
I come there,” said Barbara, severely, though her 
dignity was somewhat upset by a titter from the 
irreverent Howland. 

The untying business proved a work requiring 
much time and noise ; but Johnny Saunders reached 
the mistress’s desk at last, and stood a perfect 
monument of childish mischief and wickedness, so 
entirely ‘innocent of any kuowledge of his lesson 
that Howland was in a state of ecstatic enjoyment. 

“ What is the equator ?’ demanded Barbara, 

“Phe principal river in South Asia,” pronounced 
Johnny, unabashed. ; 

Howland laughed outright, and the whole school 
joined. At another time Barbara would have been 
amused, but to-day something made her nervous 
and irritable ; she was almost ready to cry as she 
turned toward the window, 

“If you don’t go,” she said, ‘I can’t get to Fern- 
lands—it’s not right to interrupt me,” 

Howland was grave enough in an instant, and 
after a word or two of apology, he disappeared, and 
left Barbara free to devote her whole energies to 
the duties of the hour. 

It was a fearfully long one to her ; not a child 
there so thoughtful as she when the hands of the 
little clock on her desk crept round to the marks 
which gave them all liberty. The children went 
shouting and whooping off toward the woods, and 
Barbara locked her desk, put on her hat, and 
walked slowly homeward, looking as solemn and 
absorbed as if she had forgotten there was a visit, 
and pleasure, and gay society in store for her, 

Grandma Gaylord had gone to spend the~day 
with a neighbour ; there was nobody at home but 
cross-eyed old Eunice, who had lived in the brown 
cottage so many years that she considered herself 
its mistress; and as Eunice was a model in the 
way of taciturnity, Barbara’s inclination for silence 
was not disturbed. 

She went up to her chamber and began to dress 
for her visit; but she was by no means quick 
about the business, though it was evident that she 
did not linger because she was over-fanciful in 
regard to her appearance. Yet only a fortnight 
ago the thought of a visit to Fernlands had been 
a pleasurable excitement to the girl ; but that was 
before Maria Anderson had come up from the 
great city, wich her airs and graces, and her proud, 
insolent face,which Barbara could not help disliking, 
even whils she admitted its beauty. Barbara had 
seen her first at church, and coming out, Howland’s 
sister, Mra, Reeves, introduced the two, and 
Barbara was treated to the haughtiest bow and 
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glance any woman had ever given her, and her 
soul rose in wrath at once, though she told herself 
over and over, as people always do, that she did 
not care in the least, 

Once since that she had accepted an invitation 
one evening to Fernlands, and it was so genuinely 
uncomfortable that she almost made up her mind 
never to go there again. She had often met How- 
land and Miss Anderson in her walks, they dashing 
by on horseback or behind his fast trotters; once 
or twice she had seen Mrs. Reeves, and received a 
kind affectionate greeting; but she had not been 
Sent for to the house, and so she was able to hold 
fast to her resolution of not going while the guests 
from town remained. 

And she was vexed with herself for having been 
80 easily persuaded that afternoon. She had three 
minds to hunt up one of her pupils and send Mrs. 
Reeves an excuse, only that seemed giving the 
matter more importance than it deserved. She 
would go; very probably it would not be pleasant, 
still it might, if Charles Howland was as kind to 
her as he used to be before the great heiress arrived. 
Then she found she was thinxing that, and told 
herself it was not at all what she meant. In fact, 
she meant nothing, and her heart ached, and she 
wanted to cry—and just then Eunice shouted from 
elbow. 

“It’s a going on to half past four; unless you 
mean to get there to-morrow, I guess you'd better 
start.” 

So Barbara obeyed the suggestion, and set off 
without further waste of time. It was a pleasant 
walk to Feralands, not more than a mile from the 
cottage, by taking a field-path which led into Mrs. 
Reeves’s grounds—a path so fresh and clean, these 
sunny days, that Barbara’s pet boots and prettiest 
summer-dress ran no risk of injury. 

She came out of the grove at the side of the 
house just by the croquet-ground where the whole 
party had assembled. Mrs. Reeves saw and im- 
mediately came forward to welcome her in her 
pleasant, friendly way, and to scold her for being 
so late. Other people came, and she was made 
much of; but Mr. Howland was so deeply occu- 
pied in showing Maria Anderson some secret of 
the game, that he did not even appear conscious 
of her arrival ; and Barbara wondered why, when 
they were all so kind, she should still feel gloomy, 
and wish that she had staid at home. 

Then he was called away to the house for a 
few moments, and while the party was waiting his 
return to begin the game, Miss Anderson came up 
to the spot where Barbara was standing, acci- 
dentally, it appeared, for she looked surprised when 
she saw the little schoolmistress, then allowed her 
face gradually to assume a glance of recognition, 
though as if it was a good deal of trouble to do 
so. She was an adept in the various insolent arta 
by which a woman can be rude to one of her own 
Sex, and still preserve a decent show of good 
breeding. 

“ Ah, Miss Lake, I think! How do you do to- 
day?” and she touched the eye-glass that hung at 
her chatelaine, as much as to say, ‘‘ I’m not quite 
certain, but it’s too great an effort to use this to 
find cut.” 

“Vm quite we'll,” Barbara answered, not in the 
least confused, though she could not keep her ready 
colour from rising, and felt sorely vexed with herself 
therefore. 

“You look very warm,” pursued Miss Anderson. 
“T suppose you walked up from the village.” 

“T always walk,” said Barbara, “because I have 
no other way of getting about.” ; 

“Oh!” said Miss Anderson, giving a little 
Shiver of contemptuous pity. ‘ Walking always 
flushes one so.” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Barbara, and decided that she 
might as well try her talent too at ill-nature. 
* But we fair women can bear it, you know—it’s 
Only the brunette’s that get mahogany-colour.” 

Miss Anderson’s black eyes flashed, and Barbara 
felt thoroughly ashamed of having been betrayed 
into such a petty bit of spite, though attacking 
her with her own weapons was the only way 
to endure a woman like the heiress ; for unless 
people gave her back sharp words, she believed 
herself safe in walking over them, and never 
failed to attempt it. 

“You were fortunate in choosing to-day for 
your call,” said she, trying one shot more ; ‘* only 
I'm afraid the croquet-party had just an even 
number,” 

“T suppose, then, Mrs. Reeves counted on 
Some one of her visitors having a dread of getting 
flushed,” returned Barbara, “as she sent her 
brother down to invite me.” 

hen she went away and joined a little group of 
people she knew—that sort of encounter was not 
at all to her taste ; but each time they met Miss 
Anderson had treated her with such uniform rudk- 
ness, she began to feel it a weakness not to punish 
er. She left the heiress furious, as the young 


lady had looked upon her as a pretty sort of doll, | accept the invitation to come among these fine, idle 


who could easily be cowed and taught her place ; 
and it did not suit Miss Anderson to see the little 
schoolmistress so evidently at home and comfort- 
‘able in Fernlands. 

Presently, Mr. Howland came back, the game 
was beginning, and he had only time to get near 
Barbara long enough to say, 

“T was afraid you did not meanto come! I 
hope you are not vexed still, because I laughed at 
Jobnny Saunders ?” 

He said it all hurriedly, for Miss Anderson was 
beckoning to him. Barbara did not see that; she 
only thought it was because he was in haste to get 
away, and, for the life of her she could not help 
answering pettishly. He gave her one glance of 
surprise, made some excuse and went off to Miss 
Anderson ; indeed, he could not have done other- 
wise, considering the persistence of her signals. 

It was a long, dull game to Barbara, and there 
were few people whom she knew well ; so, in spite 
of Mrs. Reeves’s efforts, she had a lonely, desolate 
feeling come over her, and wondered at her own 
folly in accepting the invitation. It was not 
until everybody began to move toward the house 
in search of their tea, that Barbara found Mr. 
Howland near her again, only as he had passed 
her in the progress of the play, having no leisure 
for more than a pleasant word or glance. 

‘You look tired,” he said, joining her near 
the veranda. “I’m afraid you have not enjoyed 
yourself.” 

She smiled, and got up a pretty fib as a matter 
of duty. 

“You are so very polite, that I’m inclined to 
doubt the sincerity of your speech,” he answered, 
laughing. 

“Why should you think I’ve not enjoyed my- 
self ?”’ she asked. 

“Partly, perhaps, because I have not, and so 
took it for granted that everybody else must be 
bored. However, you had Forsyth with you. I 
believe the women all consider him an antidote to 
weariness or boredom.” 

Barbara had hated him intensely for hovering 
about her; but, of course, she would have died 
rather than say so. 

“ He’s very witty and good-natured,” she said ; 
and Howland pulled his moustache in silence. 

Just then the obnoxious individual in question 
appeared from the house—Howland was wanted 
for something. 

“ That’s the bore of playing host,’ he grum- 
bled, as Mr. Forsyth uttered the announcement ; 
and he could have strangled his friend with 
pleasure, particularly for venturiug to laugh. 

‘* He’s a sulky old bear, Miss Lake,” said For- 
syth. ‘Tea is not ready, so please let me show 
you that view from the lawn.” 

Barbara recollecting the tedious game of croquet, 
during which Howland had been so patient under 
Miss Anderson’s attentions (though Barbara put it 
the other way), was quite ready to do anything to 
prove her indifference ; so off she started with her 
new admirer, and left Howland to fulfil or neglect 
his duties, as he might see fit. 

At tea the two were nowhere near each other. 
Mrs. Reeves had taken Barbara under her wing, 
and would not hear of the girl’s wish to slip away 
before it got dark, and find her road home by the 
field-path. Her hostess tried to persuade her to 
stay all night, and when Barbara would not listen 
to that, insisted on sending her home in the car- 
riage, and was so urgent that Barbara could not 
persist in her refusal without rudeness. 

Howland did hear the end of the laughing dis- 
cussion. He had risen from the table, and sauntered 
toward them. He settled matters at once by 
saying, decidedly— 

“Tam going to drive Miss Lake home myself.” 

“That’s right,” returned Mrs. Reeves. Before 
Barbara could utter a word, out rang Miss Ander- 
son’s voice, she having managed to get near, and 
the voice was misery to Barbara, for it said, 


‘©O! we'll have a party, and go; it’s such a 
beautiful,moonlight evening ; won’t that be nice, 
Miss Lake ?” 

There was no negation or demur possible ; before 
anybody could speak, Miss Anderson had arranged 
the whole affair, even to the persons who were to 
go. Having settled it to her own satisfaction, and 
managed to make it appear as much Howland’s 
doing as her own, she forced Mrs. Reeves to say it 
was time for the dancing to begin, and then imme- 
diately turned toward her host. 

“T’ve not forgotten that I am engaged to you 
for the first,” she said, took his arm, tapped Barbara 
playfully on the shoulder with her fan, and walked 
her victim off. He was too thorough a gentleman 
to appear otherwise than content ; and little Bar- 
bara watched the pair with eyes that hurt and 
burned, as if she had cried for a week, and again 
she wondered why she had been silly enough to 


people. 

The various groups began to move towards the 
drawing-room, and Barbara found herself made 
captive by Forsyth, to the envy and rage of three. 
quarters of the women, though she would gladly 
have relinquished him. He would not be given 
up ; he had rushed into a wild admiration of the 
pretty country girl, and was so delighted to find he 
could be enthusiastic once more, that he had three 
minds to propose to her on the spot. 

It was long after ten o’clock before Barbara was 
permitted to go. Then she found that Howland 
was to drive his phaeton, with Miss Anderson 
beside him on the box. The heiress had arranged 
it all herself, and Barbara found Forsyth still her 
companion, with a couple of female nonentities 
thrown in as make-weights. It was a beautiful 
night, and Miss Anderson and Forsyth chattered 
incessantly. Howland was busy with bis horses, 
Barbara near angry with sheer weariness, and 
the two make-weights giggling and ejaculating 
at proper jntervals. They drove up to the little 
brown cottage, that looked like a great bird’s-nest 
among its sheltering vines and trees, with the 
yellow moonlight glorifying it into new beauty. 

“ What a pretty spot,” said Forsyth. 

**Such a comical little place,” drawled Miss An- 
derson, ‘‘ Do you really live here, dear Miss Lake ? 
Why, how on earth do you manage to get in?” 

Forsyth was helping Barbara out of the phaeton, 
and she heard him mutter something opprobrious in 
regard to the heiress. The fact that anybody 
noticed kept Barbara from feeling vexed. 

“Tf you should evencome tosee me, I will show 
you how we get in, Miss Anderson.” she said. 
“Good-night all! It’s too bad to have given you 
so much trouble, Mr. Howland.’ 

She was gone like a flash, and Forsyth did not 
overtake her till she reached the door. 

‘* Won’t you shake hands ?” he asked. “ Mayn’t 
Mrs. Reeves bring me to see you, please ?” 

‘*Ob, yes,” Barbara answered, indifferently, 
“only Tm always busy nearly ; but maybe you 
couldn’t get in,” she added, beginning to laugh, and 
the joyous sound floated through the still night, 
and caused Charley Howland to wince, and bite his 
moustache savagely. 

“That girl’s a born—” began Forsyth. 

‘“‘ Heiress,” added Barbara, quickly. 

“ Exactly ! What a fool Howland must be to 
endure her. I never thought he cared so much for 
money,” returned Forsyth ; aud as he really did 
not mean to be ill-natured, of course his words sank 
into Barbara’s mind, and bore their fruit. 

The very next day, after school hours were 
over, Forsyth and Mrs. Reeves drove to the 
cottage ; but Barbara chanced to have gone out, 
much to old Eunice’s indignation, though she had 
gone at the autocrat’s request. But the day after 
that was Saturday, and Barbara’s day of freedom, 
a fact which Forsyth had discovered, and took 
advantage of accordingly. He came and asked her 
to go to walk, and while they were absent, How- 
land, having managed to escape from Miss Ander- 
son’s clutches, called at the cottage, and received 
scant measure of civility from Eunice, whose ideas 
were old-fashioned, and who thought, as she told 
Barbara later, “ one chap ata time was enough 
for any girl to have hangin’ about her” 

On Sunday Barbara met them all at church, 
bus Miss Anderson and fate defeated a little plan 
Howland had formed during service, The heiress 
fastened herself to his arm, and he had the 
pleasure of seeing Forsyth walk off by Barbara’s 
side, and this time he was ina ficrce rage with 
the litt!e schoolmistress, and mentally called her 
a flirt, and anathematised her as heartless, after 
the fashion of his sex, at such untoward moments. 

Before all these present mishaps and mis- 
understandings arose between the two there had 
been six weeks of delightful acquaintance, during 
which there was not a single cloud to disturb the 
brightness. It was rather hard on them both to 
have their pretty romance so rudely broken ; but 
of course they helped the matter along by be- 
lieving the worst of each other, and accepting every 
word and action in a different sense from that mm 
which it was meant. 

Much of this was apparent to Miss Anderson. 
That young lady had come to Fernlands for the 
express purpose of allowing Howland to ask her- 
self and her shekels as a gift. She had given him 
every opportunity so to do during the previous 
winter in town; but as he had not taken advan- 
tage thereof, she intended there should be a 
different ending this time, even if she had to stoop 
to conquer. 3 oe pre 

Barbara fully determined to persist in her reso- 
lution not to join the Fernlands’ party in their 
search after amusement ; but she found herself 
constantly forced to. break new vows, owing to the 
persistence with which Mrs. Reeves and Forsyth 
overwhelmed her with importunities. The latter 
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indeed, made no secret of his admiration, and, 
thanks to Miss Anderson, Charley Howland was 
made to bélieve that Barbara received his atten- 
tiocs with more than pleasure. The coolness 
between’ the pair increased rapidly, and, as 
Howland, in sheer desperation, commenced a sort 
of lazy flirtation with the heiress, she began to 
believe that her plans were nearing success. An 
accident nearly upset them. Barbara and Howland 
chanced to meet alone in his sister’s private 
morning-room one day, and, after a few moments’ 
attempt at dignity. fell a-talking, and would have 
got at a solution of their troubles, had it not been 
for Miss Anderson’s inopportune entrance, She 
was always flitting about where she had the least 
business, and her familiar directed her thither. 

Tt made the heiress take a new resolution, and, 
having concocted her first scheme, it seemed to 
her that there were two chances out of three of its 
success. 

Only the next afternoon, as Barbara was sitting 
alone in her schoolroom, after the scholars had 
gone, setting copies, correcting exertise-boks, 
and looking much more dreary. and poetical than 
agreed with the commonplace task, she was 
startled by somebody speaking close at her elbow. 
She was nervous in these days, and nearly upset 
her desk ; then she looked, and saw the heiress 
with her black eyes brighter than ever, and her 
face more disagreeably bandsome than usual. 

‘““Did I frighten you?” she asked, laughing 
heartily as she always could at other people’s an- 
noyances, 

“* Good afternoon, Miss Anderson,” said Barbara, 
calmly enough, forcing back her self-possession. 
“Won't you sit down? There’s only a bench to 
cffer you.. I don’t. have visitors here often, else 
1d have an easy chair.” 

“ T’ve been into the village, and thought I’d just 
look in at you,” explained the heiress. 
~ *©You are very good,” said Barbara. 

‘And here you sit, like a pretty robin in a 
bower,” pursued Miss Anderson, eyeing her 
sharply. 

‘That sounds like poetry,” returned Barbara, 
laughing ; and Miss Anderson laughed too, though 
she appeared oddly preoccupied. 

“T believe you're a good little soul,” said she, 
suddenly. 

“Many thanks for the information,” quoth 
Barhara, and did a little mock humility, looking 
rather scornful the while. 

‘*Oh, don’t tease me!” exclaimed the heiress, 
“else I shall cry ! I came here on’ purpose to tell 
youa secret. 1 must tell somebody, else my heart 
will break, and you’re the only soul near whom I 
can trust. 

Somehow Barbara felt as if a cold wind had 
suddenly blown across her naked heart ; but she 
sat very quiet, and said something suitable to the 
occasion. 

“J'm so nervous, I'd like tp cry,” continued the 
heiress, and tried to squeeze Out a few teara; but 
the effort was so unsuccessful, that she speedily 
gave itup. ‘* You don’t ask me what it is,” she 
continued, fretfully. 

“T thought you were going to tell me,” replied 
Barbara, having much ado not to shiver and shake 
under tbe sharp eyes of the other. 

“T's a great secret, you understand ?”’ 

Barbara nodded. 

“‘My mother and st+pfather will be furious ; 
they had set their hearts on my marrying a relative 
cf his. I know they will persecute me horribly, 
so I dare not let it be known; but I must teil 
somebody ; do comfort me ; do say something nice!” 

She hid her face in her hands, and tried to sob, 
but it was not well done. ; 

“ Don’t sit there like a statue,” she cried, find- 
ing that she could do histrionics best in words. 

“But you’ve not told me what it is,” observed 
Barbara, in a slow, calm voice. 

“ But you know—you understand 

‘*T am very stupid, I fear——” 

“Why,” interrupted the heiress, ‘‘I am secretly 
engaged to him! Nobody must know it, not even 
his sister! You'll not tell ; but you’il help me ; 
you'll be good to me ; I like you so much, and s0 
does he.” 

‘You are leaving me still in the dark,” returned 
Barbara, and her voice was slower and quieter than 
ever. “ Whois the ‘he’ I am to congratulate 2” 

“Oh, you're not to let him dream you know it. 
Promise—swear !” cried the heiress, clss;ing her 
hands tragically, then forgetting to wait for Bar- 
bara’s"answer, in her eagerness to add—“ But you 
can guess who it is ?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Barbara, as quickly and 
clearly as if she were not telling a fib ; but, indeed, 
considering all things, one could not much blame 
her. ‘* Who is it, Miss Anderson ?” ; 

The heiress turned her head away to hide the 
blush that was not on her cheeks, and whispered 
the name. 
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pleasanter, and how nice of you to tell me.” 

“You'll be true; you'll not tell?” gasped the 
heiress, clutching wildly at Barbara’s hand, which 
Barbara was careful to keep out of her reach. 

‘“ Certainly not,” she replied. 

Miss Anderson sobbed and gasped a little, 
closely watching Barbara from behind her hand- 
kerchief, though she might as well have watched 
the wooden pillar against which she leant, for any 
sign the girl’s cold face afforded. - Then the heiress 
poured out a broken and very sketchy tale, dis- 
covered it was late, and, after a tender leave- 
taking, hurried away. : 

Barbara sat there till the sun went down—not 
working, not weeping —staring blankly at the pile 
of copy-books. The last glow of red light faded, 
the room grew chill, the shadows started up like 
ghosts about her, and she remembered it was time 
to go home. She rose, got herhat, locked the door 
behind her with an odd feeling that she hid just 
locked her heart and her youth io a black tomb, 
and walked away, as quiet as ever. 

Only the very nexs day, Mr. Forsyth overtook 
her, on her way back from school, and, in very 
nice fashion, offered himself and his fortune for 
her acceptance. He was dreadfully in earnest, 
and, for a few moments, as. she listened to the 
picture he painted, of the freedom, the new life he 
could give her, Barbara’s mind was troubled by the 
thought that perhaps the best thing she could do 
was to let him take her away for ever. 

Only an instant—not long enough to make her 
waver—then she knew it would be a sin, not only 
wicked to herself, but more wicked to him, for she 
could never give him other than the coldness of 
regard and esteem, She had to tell him this, and 
then he went off, behaving to the last in go manly a 
fashion, that Barbara did for him what-she had not 
done for herself, during the long, horrible hours 
which had elapsed since Miss Anderson’s uncalled- 
for confidence, shed a few tears, and blamed her- 
self that she could not have spoken at least a word 
of comfort. 

After Mr. Forsyth’s departure, the group at 
Fernlands changed as often as the colours of a 
kaleidoscope, during the next two weeks, but through 
all the comings aud goings Miss Anderson kept 
her place. Barbara had only been twice to the 
house. She contrived to avoid Mrs. Reeves’s visit, 
to return polite refusals to numerous notes, asking 
for her company, and thrice to escape without being 
seen by Charley Howland, when he called at the 
cottage, insolently enough, as Barbara said to her- 
self. Fortunately for her, Mr. Forsyth had told 
Mrs. Reeves the story of his rejection, so that made 
a show of reason for Barbara's behaviour ; she was 
afraid of being laughed at or scolded. 

But one day Mrs. Reeves drove down to the 
brown cottage, and caught her. She would take 
no denial; Barbara must and should go back to 
luncheon. The whole troupe of guests had gone 
off on an expedition to some lake and glen, and 
Mrs. Reeves could have her favourite to herself 
for awhile. 

“T planned it on purpose,” said she. ‘“ Now 
get your hat, while I say a word to dear grandma, 
and off we go.” 

There was no decent pretext for refusing, and 
Barbara had no reason now, except that she 
dreaded to see the place where she had beea so 
happy, look changed and forlorn under the 
coldness of her present life. 

. “You're grown thin, I declare,” Mrs. Reeves 
averred. ‘ You work too hard, and you’ve been 
fretting about that poor man you sent off. Well, 
Well, don’t try to frown; I'll not say a word 
more.” “ 

The visit did Barbara good, im- spite of the 
shiver and chill that came back, as she entered 
the pretty morning-room, where she had go often 
sat in those first delightful weeks of summer, 
while Cuarley Howland read aloud, or talked 
pleasant nonsense, which took a deep significance 
from a hundred earnest ivoks and shades of 
manner. 

In the middle of the afternoon, the party came 
back unexpectedly enough. They had missed the 
road, and finally did their picnic luncheon in a 
convenient wocd, and rushed homeward. 

It was sometime before Barbara could get away 
from the people she knew ; but she succeeded at 
last, and stole off into the garden, meaning to get 
from there to the Chestnut Grove, and so gain the 
field-path which led homeward, 

But the first turn in the walk brought her face 
to face with Charley Howland. In the house he 
had only spoken a few words to her, and then 
disappeared ; now he stood straight in her road, so 
that she could not escape, and as she glanced 
shyly into ‘his face, she saw he looked pale and 
worn in spite of his happiness. 


‘¢T knew you would come this way,” he said, “I 
won't detain you; but I must ask you a question.” 

‘‘ Ask me?” returned Barbara, and took a firm 
grasp of her pride, so that she might appear calm. 

“Yes, What has changed you so; how have I 
offended you ?” “ 

He fixed his great, dark eyes on her face with a 
reproachful glance, which angered her. 

‘“‘T am neither changed or offended, ’’ she replied, 
coldly. ‘‘ Let me pass, pray; I’ve no time for 
comedy.” 

“For shame, Barbara 
“That is not like you ! 
meant to, though. J love you—I 
you are breaking my heart.” 

She raised her hand, asif to ward off a blow. 
Her face grew ashen ; her eyes shot fire with the 
quick passion that thrilled her. 

** How dare you insult me in this way ’ 
claimed. 

‘Insult you ? Oh, Barbara, is it an insult to tell 
you that [ love you ?”’ 

“Yes, under the circumstances! Nobody but a 
coward would have done it ! You thought I 
would be silent ; that you could trifle with me— 
outrage me! Oh, you shall see that I am able to 
revenge myself, and I’ll do it—yes, E will !” 

He stood staring at her in dumb surprise. She 
ran forward a few steps, and he followed her me- 
chanically. Her eyes had caught the flutter of a 
woman’s garments in the adjoining path. 

“Miss Anderson, ” she called, ‘‘come here, - 
quickly.” 

The heiress had been spying about, fearing that 
the pair might be together; and having heard of’ 
their whereabouts was hastening to interrupt the 
interview. 

At Barbara's imperious summons, she came to- 
ward them, crying. 

“ Who called ? What is it? Ob, Barbara Lake, 
and Why, what do you want, Mr. Howland 2” 

“J, nothing,” he replied, and stood looking from 
one woman to the other. 

‘*It was I who called you,” exclaimed Barbara, 
pale with rage, so stung by the insult she believed 
herself to have received, that she could not control 
her passion. “I choose you to hear. Let him 
say it over before you !” 

“T have no objection, Miss Lake, if that will 
affurd you the slightest satisfaction,” said How- 
land calmly. 

‘* Why—why—whas is it ?” stammered Marie 
Anderson, turning a greenish white with sudden 
dread. 

Barbara was roused to new fury by his words 
and manner. He was daring her; he did not be- 
lieve she would speak ! 

“This man has presumed to tell me of his love 
—your betrothed, Miss Anderson. It is for you to 
answer him, not me.” 

Miss Anderson turned a more sickly white, and 
Howland burst out laughing. 

“ There’s an ending to a tragic scene,” said he, 
controlling himself quickly. ‘* Pray ask her, Miss 
Anderson how she got that idea in her head ?”’ 

“Yes, how odd! Oh, I—it was just a joke, 
Barbara,” faltered the heiress, while Barbara’s head 
went round and round, and Howland’s eyes drove 
Miss Anderson nearly mad. ‘‘ A pair of idiots |” 
she shricked, suddenly, giving free vent to her pain 
and wrath. ‘Barbara Lake, Dll pay you well 
for this!” 

With an ineane, sounding burst of sobs and un- 
intelligible words, she darted off, and the two stood 
there alone. In the midst of the woirl in her 
brain, Barbara heard his dear voic?, saying, 


“We don’t need any explanation now—we both 
understand! Barbara! Barbara! I haven’t de- 
ceived myself. You do care—you do! Come tu 
me, Barbara—mine—my very own. 

She crept silently into the shelter of the loving 
arms which stretched themselves to clasp her, ana 
there was no word spoken for many moments, 
though they could have both sworn they were talk- 
ing all the while. 

Late that evening, when Howland returned from 
the brown cottage, his sister met him with a lame ex- 
planation on the part of the heiress, She had only 
meant a joke, and asked him to say that he be- 
lieved her. He was happy enough to say anything 
to please anybody, and the next morning Miss 
Anderson and her maid departed. { 


Of couise, s0 contemptible a woman as she would 
not believe it ; but there was never any further 
explanation between the lovers ; and her name 
never even gained the honour of mention or thought 
in the midst of their happiness. 
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he exclaimed, hotly. 
I will tell you what I 
Oh, Barbara, 


? she ex- 


WHEN Rowland Hill was asked why he had 
Surrey Chapel made round, he said that it was in 
order that a certain unwelcome guest (Hill gave 
him a simpler title) should not haye a corner in it 
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LATEST FASHIONS. 


By Our SprrciaL CorrEespoNnDENT. 

The Macfarlanes and Macgregors are very much 
worn Just now in Paris. For instance, we will 
describe a costume of blue grey cloth. The first 
skirt is terminated by a deep flouuce, measuring 
about three-quarters of a yard, and edged with 
three or four inch wide ribbon velvet, set on 
between two rows each side of the very narrowest 
. width, The flounce is set on with a heading of 
five rows of velvet, similar, but the widest one a 
little norrower. A princess body and_ tunic 
trimmed down the front in the same style, one 
wide width down the centre of the body and three 
down the skirt, with the narrow width between. 
The trimming is also repeated all round the 
edge of the skirt. The wide velveton the tunicis 
rather narrower than that which heads the flounce, 
and that on the two capes narrower still. The two 
short round capes, one over the other, and a small 
collar complete the costume. 


The bonnet worn with this dress is of black 
velvet, the edge piped with blue satin, and trimmed 
round with a twist and bow at the sides, and strings 
ie blue satin, and a blue feather curled over the 

op. 

This description of toilet is also made in lighter 
materials. For instance, a short skirt of havannah 
velvet in very broad stripes of two shades. Over 
this is a tunic very long behind, pleated up at the 
sides to a plain square front piece. The material 
is rep de Chine, and the colour a deep buff or 
havannah, pa'er than either of the colours of the 
petticoat. It is bordered with a three-inch-deep 
velvet of the middle shade, aud a light fringe. 
Behind are two square sash ends. ‘The Macfarlane 
is a round cape bordered like the tunic and looped 
up in the centre of the back by two bows and ends, 
one above the other. 


Bonnet of black velvet with a plume of havannah 
feathers falling to the back. 


In Paris, dresses of black velvet, with handsome 
sleeves and trimmings of white lace round the 
neck are always considered distingué for the 
theatre. 


A new and pretty way of making a flounce is as 
follows. Pleat on a deep flounce slightly fuil, and 
at alternate intervals plain. Cut a square out of 
the plain piece almost at the top, and all round 
the square cut out and along the bottom of the 
flounce run a ruche of ribbon or of the silk. Head 
the flounce with a rouche. Behind the square 
which is cut out, fill in with kilt pleatings of a 
lighter shade. The tunic should be bordered in 
the same way, and the body and jacket with a waist- 
coat of the lighter shade, and the basque of the 
jacket turned back with revers of the light shade. 
'The front of the jacket should also have light coat 
vevers. Edge the hanging sleeve with a frill like 
the tunic, but narrower. An under coat sleeve 
should have a deep revers cult of the light colour. 
Under the basque three handsome sash ends of the 
light shade, filled with the dark, with one square 
cut out and an under piece of the lightest shade 
set in like thefounces. This style of dress is very 
pretty in most materials, either satin cloth, cach- 
mere, silk, or crépe de Chine. 

We will now describe two pretty frocks for 
children, The tirstis for a little girl from eight to 
ten yeas of age. Itis white foulard with a blue 
inch-wide stripe upon it at intervals of about three 
or four inches apart. At the bottom a jiece of 
blue foulard is laid on with deep, upright vandykes. 
The body is of the striped material, with a sieeve 
consisting of one deep puff at the top undercoat 
sleeve, A corset body with braces and tunic of 
blue foulard. The tunic is apron-shaped in front, 
open at the back up to the waist, and forming two 
points behind, and looped up at the hips with a 
strap of satin about three inches long, commencing 
at the hem, and two bows at each extremity of the 
strap. The edge of the tunic is ornamented by a 
bias band of blue satin. At the back of the waist 
is a blue bow, and at the back of the neck a blue 
bow with long ends reaching nearly to the hem of 
the dress. 

A pretty dress for a little girl from four to six 
years of age. A frock of mauve silk, with one fine 
pleated flounce with a heading. A pardessus of 
black velvet. This is a simple overskirr, reaching 
nearly to the top of the flounce, and edged with a 
bias band of black satin and black lace. The neck 
is square in front, cut high, and the dress buttons 
down the two sides which are garnished with the 
trimming, and the front of body and tunic c xt in one. 
The back of the skirt is gathered, and the back of 
the body is cut in four jacket tabs trimmed to 
Correspond with the skirt. ‘The sleeves, which are 
Coat-shaped, have an epaulette like a plain short 
over sleeve, and deep revers to the cuffs, 


DESCRIPTIONS GF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of steel grey satin cloth bound 
and trimmed with black velvet. Black lace hat, 
trimmed with black ribbon, a bronze green feather, 
and few pale pink rose bud:. 

Fie. 2.—Front of the same dress, 

Fic. 3.—The tunic jacket of black velvet, 
trimmed with bows, bands of satin and fringe. 

Via. 4.—Dress of Maroon red, bound and 
trimmed with black satin and black lace. 

Fic. 5.—Front of Fig. 4. 

Fic. 6.—Lady’s habit shirt, composed of muslin 
and lace, the stripes formed of rouleaux of the 
muslin placed on, and then stitched on either 
side. The centre of each lappel is composed of 
embroidered net, and the edging is lace. The 
insertion down the centre is formed of embroidered 
muslin, edged on either side with fluted muslin. 
The neck is bordered with lace. Patterns of these 
dresses will be forwarded on application to Mdme. 
Giroud, 20a, Mortimer-street, W. _ Fig. 1. Polo- 
naise, 2s. 6d. ; skirt, 9d. Fig. 3. Polonaise, 2s. ; 
skirt, 1s. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 

Fic. 7.—Lady’s cravat. — The materials : 
Grimson silk, and blue satin ribbon, rather wide ; 
H. Walker's Penelope crochet hook, No. 4, and W. 
Evans and Co.’s Boar's Head crochet cotton, Nos. 
16 and 20. The band for the neck is formed of 
the blue ribbon, with an edging placed upon it, as 
seen. The edging is formed thus :—With the No. 
20 cotton, make a chain of 12 ; *, turn, miss 5 and 


-1 single on the 6th stitch ; cross the stem of 6, and 


through the round loop of 6 work 1 double, then 7 
chain and 1 double 3 times through the loop of 6, 
cross the stem, and through each of the 3 loops of 
7 chain work 1 double, 3 treble, 3 long, 3 treble, 1 
chain, and 1 double, and on the stem work 6 single, 
then 18 chain, and repeat from * with the excep- 
tion of joining each leaf to the other, as seen, and 
leaving 6 chain between each leaf for the main 
stem. When made the length to fit roucd the top 
of the gold or band, fasten off and sew on neatly ; 
and, if desired, a double crochet row could be 
worked along the chain stitches, at the base of the 
leaves, befurehand. ‘The upper part of the broad 
end in front is composed of the crimson, edged 
with the crochet point border described in Fig. 15. 
The whole of the crochet to be in No. 20, but the 
centre of the leaves and stars should be thickly 
sewn overia button-hole to make them raised, or 
the centre could be formed according to those in 
the border. The sides of the broad end should be 
edged with the leaves, as round the neck. One 
bow and one end of the blue should cross the cne 
bow and ends of the crimson, the ends being frayed 
out to form the fringe. The little fold in front 
should be bordered with the wheel edginz described 
in Fig. 2, and which shouid be worked in No, 26 
cotton. 

Fic. 8.—Collarette, in the form of a pointed 
pelerine at the back, fastening in front over two 
ends; the whole composed cf white muslin, in 
folds, and edged round with net, escalloped ; and 
in each escallop, a sprig worked in darning, with 
No. 22 Boar’s Head cotton. The edge of each 
escallop worked over in button-hole stitch. 

Fic. 9.—Crochet and mignardise-edging.—The 
materials : One piece of five mignardise braid, and 
Boar’s Head cotton, No. 20, or finer if desired, 
together with H. Walker's Penelope crochet hook, 
No, 34. Ist row: work ltreble through a loop 
of the braid; *, then 3 chain, miss a loop, and 1 
treble in the next.. Repeat from * to the end, and 
fasten off. 2nd row: 1 double in the centre stitch 
of the 1st3 chain; then 7 chain, and 1 double in 
the centre of each 3 chiin, to the end, and fasten 
off. 3ed row: 5 treble through each loop of 7 
chain of last row, with 1 chain stitch between to 
the end, and fasten off. 4th row: 1 double ia the 
1st 1 chain of last row; then 7 chain, and 1 doutle 
through each 1 chain to the end, and fasten off. 
5th row: *, throagh the ist 7 chain, work 3 double; 
then 4 chain, and 3 double, 3 times. Repeat from 
“through each loop of 7 chain to the end, and 
fasten off. 

Frc. 10.—Border for sleeves, toilet aprons, &.— 
The material: If for sleeves, Penelope crochet houk, 
No. 4, and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 10 
and 20. Ii for toilet aprons, Nos. 2 and 10, Boar's 
Head cotton, and a Penelope hook, No. 2. For the 
large stars, take the No, 10 cotton, and wind it 
five or six times round a No. 10 mesh; take it off, 
and with the crochet hook and No. 20 cotton, work 
through the ring of cotton just made, 36 double 
stitches loosely, but making the stitches cover the 
cotton so as to let it be raised. 2nd round: 1 
chain, *, then 5 treble and 2 treble in the 6th 
stitch. Repeat from * 5 times more, and eud 


with one siogle on the Ist treble stitch, 3rd round : 
* then 1 double, 5, chain and one double in 
one stitth; then 1 chain, 2, treble, 1 long, and 
2 treble. Repeat from * 5 times more, and 
fasten off. 4th round: 1 double through the 
long stitch of the 1st escallop ; *, then 8 chain, 
miss the loop of 5 chain, and work one double 
in the 1 long of the next escallop. Repeat 
from * 5 times more, ending with 1 single on the 
first double stitch, after working the last 8 chain. 
4th round: 12 double through each loop of 8 
chain. 5:h round: on the Ist, 2 double work *, 
3 double and 2 double in one 3 times, Repeat 
from * 5 times more, and fasten off. The smaller 
stars are formed the same as the large ones, with 
with the exception of making them a little less, 
and that can be done by forming the centre upon 
a smaller mesh, and working 6 chain instead of 8 
in the 4th round. The flowera, composed of 3 
close and 3 open petals, are so clear in our illustra- 
tion, that they can, without difficulty, be worked 
from it. The centre is raised as in the stars, and 
the edge is in double crochet over a layer of the 
coarse cotton. When all the stars and flowers are 
formed, they should be tacked upon stiff paper in 
form, and then filled in as seea with bars of crochet, 
dotted, by working for each, 7 chain ; turn, miss 
5 and 1 double in the 6, leaving 1 chain, then 1 
chain. The edge is composed, first, of a row of 
chain and treble ; then a row of chain and double 
stitches. Along the top, as a heading, a row 
should be worked, first of chain and treble, then 
one composed of double crochet. 

Fic. 11.—Design in lace and satin stitch for in- 
sertions, &c.—The materials : Muslin, embroidery 
cotton, No. 24, the Boar’s Head croche: cotton, No. 
22. The holes are pierced and sewn over. The 
centre is pierced aud worked in escallop button- 
hole stitch, and the extreme centre in spider’s-web 
laca stitch, in No. 22 cotton. ‘The ovals are 
worked in satin stitch, with their centres filled in 
with herring-bone, in No. 22. 

Fic. 12.—Design in embroidery.—The mate- 
rials : If for the corner of square D’Oyleys, or for 
petticoats in a continued design, embroidery cotton, 
No. 20, and Boar’s Head cotton, No. 24. The holes 
should be pierced, and sewn over. ‘The close part 
of the design worked in satin stitch with No. 20, 
and the epider’s-web in No. 24. 

Fic. 13.—The oval edging for trimming pina- 
for.s.—The materials: A piece of fine, bu! strong, 
mignardise braid ; Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 
20, and a small shuttle, together with a Penelope 
crochet hook, No. 4. The first row is formed of 
pearl and double stitches, with the shustle and real 
thread. The second row is formed of rounds com- 
posed of double and pearl stitches, as seen, joining 
in the work. Along the top, as a heading, work a 
row of 2 chain and 1 treble through each loop of 
the braid to the end, and fasten off. 

Fr. 14.—Darning on net.—This is a design for 
insertion made by darning on net in satin stitch. 
The effect of embroidery on net with soft cotton is 
equal to real lace. Real Brussels net should he 
used and soft French cotton. 

F 1a. 15.—Tobacco-pouch. —This pouch is netted 
in violet silk cord, the pattern being afterwards 
darned in the net work. The edging rourd mouth 
isin crochet work. When finished, line with violet 
silk, pass cords round mouth, and tassels at sides 
and point. 

Fig. 16.—Tatt-d lace edging for baby’s gar- 
ments.—The materials: A small shuttle, and 
Bosr’s Head crochet cotton, No. 20, or finer. After 
filling the shuttle, and without breaking from the 
reel, form a loop from the Ist oval, and wok 4 
double ; then 1 pearl, and 2 double twice ; 1 pearl 
and 4 double, avd draw close ; *, turn the oval 
upside down, and with the shuttle upon the reel 
thread for the curves, work 9 double, 1 pearl, 
9 double; then 1 pearl, 8 double, 1 pearl, 
3 double, 1 pearl, 4 double; turn the work 
upside down, and for the 2nd oval form a loop, and 
work 9 double ; join to the 2ud pearl of the curve 
9 double, and draw close. Turn the work so as t9 
have the last oval at the bottom, and with the 
shuttle upon the reel thread work 4 double, 1 pearl, 
3 double, 1 pearl, 8 double ; then join to the same 
pear] loop of the 2nd oval, as before ; turD a 
work, and upon the reel thread form with He 
shuttle 9 double, 1 pearl, 9 double. Dogar i 
and for the next oval form a loop, and ae = 
double ; join to the last pearl of fe sagitte a 
2 doub'e, 1 pearl, 2 double, 1 pearl, # th oi ta 
draw close. Repeat from * to the ate tSuured, 
aud fasten off ; and along the top work a row of 


chain double crochet, as seen. : 
Fro. 17.—Collorette of velvet muslin and lace, 


‘iis can easily be made from the design, A 
tnnett band of ribbon velvet is edged behind by 
an upright frill of lace, and comers SPeivalini and 
lace are added. Two long muslin ends edged with 
lace are supplemented with two ends of velvet. 
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THE COMPLEXION. 

Tue care of her complexion is an object of im- 
portance to every lady : a delicate smooth skin, 
besides being pleasing to the eye, is an evidence of 
health, and gives additional grace to the most 
regular features. 

The choice of soaps has considerable influence in 
promoting and maintaining this desideratum. 
‘These should always be selected of the finest kinds ; 
sparingly used, and always with warm water, for 
the alkali which more or less mingles in the com- 
position of all soaps, has an unconquerable tendency 
to irritate a delicate skin; warm water in itself 
excites a gentle perspiration, thereby assisting the 
skin to throw off those natural secretions, which, 
if not removed, are prone to accumulate beneath 
the epidermis and produce roughness, pimples, and 
even eruptions of an obstinate and unsightly 
character. : 

Those soaps which ensure a moderate fairness, 
combined with softness and flexibility of the skia, 
are the most desirable for permanent use. 

Transparent soap is a favourite at the toilet of 
many ladies ; it isin truth more pleasing to the 
eye than possessed of real superiority ; there are 
various recipes for composing it ; the following is 
among the most simple :— ; 

Slice down two ounces of white Windsor soap 
nto a small jar, and pour over it half-a-pint of 
alcchol ; if you wish the soap to be coloured, a 
small yuantity of any of the vegetable hues may be 
added for this purpose ; then expose the jar to a 
gentle heat, and when the soap has become tho- 
roughly blended with the spirit, pour it out into 
small moulds to cool ; adding as your do 80, a few 
drops of any perfume you may choose. 

A puresoap which is peculiarly adapted for 
softening the skin is made as follows :— 


Take a quarter of a pound of Old Castile soap, 


slice it down into a pewter jar, and pour upon it 
two quarts of alcohol ; place the jar in a vessel of 
water at such a heat as will cause the spirit to 
boil, when the soap will soon dissolve ; then put 
the jar closely covered in a warm place until the 
liquor is clarified: take off any scum that may 
appear on the surface, and pour it carefully from 
the dregs ; then put it in the jar again, and place 
it in the vessel of hot water ; distilling from it all 
the spirit that will arise ; dry the remaining mass 
in the air for a few days, when a white transparent 
soap will be obtained, free from all alkaline impu- 
rity and perfectly void of smell. , 

Lemon soap has been esteemed many years as a 
means of improving the colour; the following is 
the recipe :— : 

Take two ounces of lemon juice, one ounce of 
oil of bitter almonds, one ounce of oil of tartar, and 
two ounces of Venive suap ; stir the mixture (cold) 
until. the different ingredients are thoroughly 
blended, and it has acquired the consistence of 
honey ; then put it up in small china boxes. — 


ART EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 

A new branch of art has been created at South 
Kensington on which female artists are chiefly 
employed. It is the producing of portraits in 
Mosaic, at present used only for ornamenting 
the museum. It is thought, however, that there 
will soon be a considerable demand for them for the 
decoration of churches, &c. This being a new 
branch of art, the trade rivalry of the opposite sex 
cannot be brought to bear upon the utilising of 
female labour, as it has been in other branches of 
art. 

Twenty-five years ago a number of female 
students of the Government schools were employed 
at wood-engraving, and there was a great outcry 
against. them on the part of the workmen. How- 
ever, the changes in the requirements of the work 
have done more to take it from their hands than 
the party clamour of trades’ unions. _Woodcutting 
for newspapers, which monopolises .@ considerable 
portion of the trade, is done hurriedly, entailing 
hours too long and too late for women... . 

There are now several chanuels of art industry 
open to lady students at South Kensington, by 
which from 25s. to 42s. per week may be realised. 
One of these is painting on pottery, a great Stafford- 
shire firm having been permitted to build a work- 
_ shop close to the Albert Hall, on condition that 
they employ only students from the Kensington 
schools. 


Good value for money is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure. Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly chcap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers. 


THE DRAMA. 
———_—_>——_- 
THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
Tr announcement of the production of a new 
piece at the Gaiety secured a crowded house on 
Monday evening. ‘The production of Blue Beard 


-more than justified the expectations thus displayed. 


This comic opera, by Offenbach, gives ample scope 
for the display of the full powers ofthe company 
and the resources of the management ; and 
certainly in every department the most was 
made of the opportunity. The picce was 
put on the stage in a most admirable manner, and 
the several parts were filled with remarkable 
ability and completeness. Miss Julia Matthews 
won fresh laurels in the character of Boulotte. 
Her singing and acting were inimitable. Mr. 
Beverley was in excellent voice, and we think his 
Blue Beard better than his Fritz, which was con- 
sidered so successful in the former piece. Mr. 
Stoyle excelled himself in the part of King Bobeche. 
His wonderful comic powers came into capital play, 
and he had the house in perpetual roars of laugh- 
ter, while his singing left nothing to be desired. 
The other parts weie. also well represented, and 
the company were called before the curtain more 
than once and received quite an ovation. 


THE STRAND, : 
‘Tur Strand theatre has produced a new domestic 
drama, entitled Meg’s Diversion. The dramatis 


persone are, not strictly speaking, members of 


humble life, but fall within the ‘‘Homely ” range. 
It is a thoroughly telling piece, notwithstanding 
that the plot is a little improbable, as it is the 
wont of plots tobe. Margaret Crow, a desperate 
flirt and cold hearted practical joker, passes a ruse 
on the brother of Rowland Pidgeon. That un- 
gallant gentleman, determined to avenge his 
relative, sets to work to win the love of Meg in 
order “to revenge the honour of the Pidgeon 
family,” as we should say, in a very dishonourable 
manner. Miss Swanborough represents the fasci- 
nating heroine in an earnest style that brings down 
very hearty applause, although the character is not 
so directly adapted to her particular talents as rome 
of her other roles. Mr, Craven’s Jasper Pidgeon 
is one of the most finished of his impersonations. 
Mr. Crouch is a pleasant and animated Rowland 
Pidgeon. Mr. Turner as farmer Crowe, and Miss 
F. Hughes as Mrs. Newell, acquit themselves 
well, and Mr. W. H. Swanborough gives every 
satisfaction in the character of Sir Ashley Merton. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICA 
GOSSIP. 


ait! CATE 


Motz. Arsont has signed an engagement with 
Mr. Gye for the approaching season. 

Mr. MApieEson will give Italian opera at Drury 
Lane Theatre ; no arrangement has yet been come 
to with regard to the performers at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. = 

WE understand that M. Lihr’s Ave Maria is in 
rehearsal’by the Leicester Philarmonic Society, and 
the Liskeard Choral Society. 

Tux title of M. Gounod’s Gallia has been altered 
to that of The Lamentation of Jeremiah, for Herr 
Kuhe’s Brighton movsical festival. 

Donizetti's almost forgotten opera, Les Martyrs, 
has been revived at Ghent. 

THE announcement in the Musical World that 
Mr: Santley has joined the Engli-h and Italian 
Opera troupe of Madame Parepa-Rosa, in America, 
will be heard with regret here, as the return of our 
first baritone-basso, which was looked for this 
spring, is now postponed for an indefinite period. 


AN old lady in Maine thinks a compas: would 
be the best sewing machine, because she’s heard it 
has a needle with thirty-two points. 

A Mater Tratn.—“‘ Off she goes,” said a lady, 
speakIng of the train as it was starting. ‘ You 
have mistaken the gender, madam,” a gentleman 
said; ‘‘this is a mail train.” 

Scourtnc.—A lady was examining an applicant 
for the office of ‘‘ maid of all work,” whea she in- 
terrogat-d her as follows : “ Well Mary, can you 
scour tin ware with alacrity?” ‘No, ma’am,” 
replied Mary, “‘ I always scour them with sand.” 

MISTAKEN IpDENTITY.—“ Prisoner, why did you 
follow this man, and beat and kick him so shame- 
fully?” “I am sorry, your honour ; I was a little 
drunk, and J thought it was my wife.” 

Brerrer Hatr.— Won't yon take half of this 
poor apple ?” said a pretty damsel. “No, I thank 
you. I would prefer a better half.” Eliza blushed, 
and referred the young man to her papa. 


NEW BOOKS. 


> 


A Boy's Voyage Round the World. By Samuel 
Smiles.—-London: Jobn Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 

Tuts is in no way a book to be restricted to the 
readiag of boys, but one of the best written works 
on Australia that has appeared for some time— 
which is saying a great deal in praise of such a 
young author. It is simply a boy's voyage, be- 
cause written by a lad of sixteen—a worthy son of 
a worthy father, who on account of his health was 
sent on a sea voyage. ‘The journey out is of the 
ordinary kind, but described in a sprightly and 
amusing manner. Arrived in Australia, the 
young author resolved to find employment and 
made a stay of a year’s duration. On his way 
home Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews were 
amongst his fellow passengers. The present 
volume, edited by his father, is the produce of a 
diary he kept, without any thought of publication. 
The closeness of his observations, and the freshness 
and sprightliness of his manner, make the volume 
one which we can warmly recommend to readers 
wishing either for information, or simply for a 
thoroughly amusing bovk of travel. 


Popular Romances of the West of England, or the 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Edited and Coliected by Robert 
Hunt.—London: John Camden Hotten, Picca- 
dilly. 

A VERY curious book of folk lore, mcst remark- 
able as an evidence of the superstition of the un- 
educated mind, for it must not be forgotten that 
these wild stories of elf and goblin, piskey, 
mermaid, and giant were not only believed in the 
dark middle ages, but haye their cherishers even 
now. Numbers amongst the humbler orders firmly 
believe in “the piskeys’’ as they call the fairies, 
spread a board with good things, and leave an open 
door on a certain night in the year for them to come 
in and regale. Aye! and the feasters were often 
heard, though, perhaps, we may give a shrewd 
guess what sort of fairies are those who discuss 
good beer and meat, Some of the longer legends 
are as good fairy tales as any in the English 
language. Besides this the book has a classic in- 
terest for the thoughtful reader. : 


NEW MUSIC. 
—_—_—>———_ 


Woodland Echoes. Waltzes. by G. Stanley.— 
London: Weekes, and Co., 16, Hanover-street, 
Regent-street. 

A Lieut, easy, and charming set of waltzez, 
in every way worthy of the composer of “The 

Woodland Whispers.” 


The Dolly Varden Schottische, by Helene.— 
London : G. M‘Dowell, and Co., 25, Warwick- 
street, Regent-street. 

AN easy Schottische and agreeable air, but some- 
what long, extending over nine pages, which are 
varied by frequent changes of key. ‘The length, 
perhaps, renders it more suitable for a pianoforte 
recreation, than for the ball-room, unless the 
pianiste is able to remember the music without re- 
ference to the copy, and consequent necessity for 
page turning. 


Romance iw a Worknovuse.—A workhouse is 
rather a curious place for a romantic incident ; but 
in the little story we are about to tell there is 
surely something of romance. In an article 
describing Christmas Day in St. Pancras Work- 
house, mention was made of a superanouated acter 
named Huggins, who, bad fallen from a high 
position in his profession to become a pauper in 
his extreme old age. ‘So far as the old man knew, 
he had not a relative in the world. One daughter 
he had had, an actress, and of her had not heard 
for fifty years, and he was, according to his own 
belief, all alone in the world. But a few days 
after the article refereed to appeared a letter came 
to him from Yorkshire. The writer, who is a man 
ina good position, had read the article, announced 
himself as the son of the daughter whom the old 
actor had last seen fifty years ago, and offered to 
his aged grandfather, whose survival he had learnt 
for the first time, a comfortable home during the 
rest of his stay on earth. It is much to be feared 
that, eager as the old man isto be with his new 
found relative, he will never make the journey, 
for he-is now bedridden and suffering acutely. 
Quite a small library has been sent him, and an 
Italian actress has sent her reduced co-professional 
& sovereign from Venice. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae eet 
News has arrived of the assasination of Lord 
Mayo the Viceroy of India. He was stabbed in the 
back on the 8th of February in one of the Anda- 
man Islands by a convict, Shere Ali. The act is 
said not to be of general political significance, but 
that of az obscure fanatic. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales left Windsor 
for Osborne on Monday, having previously had 
their photographs taken in the orangery. 


From Buenos Ayres (the Chapan Estancia) 
news reaches us of a horrible massacre committed 
at the commencement of the montb. The details 
are said to be too horrible for publication and to 
equal the atrocities of Cawnpore. El Biago (the 
wizard), led on the Sepoys, the majority of whom 
were lgnorant of the atrocity of his designs, 

THE demand made by the American government 
on England, for two hundred thousand million, 
compensation for the damage done in the late wars 
by the Alabama, a Liverpool built ship, continues 
to cause great excitement in financial quarters. 
It is to be hoped we shall not be involved in war 
with brother Jonathan. 


THE ARTIST’S CHILDREN. 
Our Frontispiece. 

THE subject of our present illustration is a group 
of children who have found their way into the 
paternal studio. The eldest, a girl, who having 
ransacked the wardrobe for a skirt, has disin- 
cumbered her feet of their customary covering, and 
seized on some pieces of armour and stands on the 
raised dais usually occupied by “the throne,” an 
impersonation of Britania, A boy a little younger 
than herself is essaying to follow in his father's 
footsteps and produce a picture of the heroine 
worthy of “hanging.” A yet younger boy is 
crawling from his eoncealment under the table to 


the danger of art treasure in the shape of a gilt or 
oxydised tazza. 


DREAMS. 

I pram of flowers in their fairy home, 
With the drops of dew bescattered, 

A pearl in a rose heart under the dome 
Of a pale pink leaflet, flattered 

By tongues of perfume outgushing sweet, 
Like a lover’s whispered wooing ; 

I dream of flowers in their fair retreat, 
And of all their dainty doing. 


I dream of birds like flashing gems, 
That the fairies ride by nights, 

The moon, these aeria} diadems, 
And the sultry tropic’s lights ; 

Like rnby and emerald, topaz and gold, 
T cap fancy their changeful wings! 

In lands where the sun is never cold 
To any cf earth’s fair things. 


I deeam of love, ’tis a fairer dream 
Than either of flowers or birds, 

And all my thoughts, like an opal, teem 
With a spark that will kindle words. 

I dream of love—will that love come true ? 
Ah! what does the soothsayer tell 

Tf ’tis but a dream, let me dream of you, 
And never to wake were well. 


Breach OF PROMISE OF MaRriaGe.—Miss Lucy 
Fitzgerald, a young lady of great personal attrac- 
tions, has obtained a verdict of £1,000 for breach 
of promise of marriage against Mr. Fox, an army 
surgeon, The damages were laidat £5,000. Miss 
Fitzgerald is the daughter of an Irish gentleman, 
who possesses considerable property in Armagh 
and Monaghan, and a handsome demesne and 
lodge in county Clare. They first met at a party 
given at her father’s residence, and were engaged 
in 1867 with his consent. The young lady’s wed- 
ding dot was to be £2,500. In Feoruary, 1870, 
the defendant cooled in manner, became negligent, 
and finally broke off the engagement, upon various 
trivial grounds, after haying received the promo- 
tion for which he had waited. His augmented 
income was’ £350 per annum. 

How to Grr On.—A dyspeptic and melancholic 
young professional man ouce bewailed his prospects 
to a friend, and said he ‘‘ didn’t see how he should 
ever get through the world.” “Did you ever 

now any one to stop onthe way ?’ was the grave 
aud consoling reply. 

How does a pitcher of water differ from a mam 

owing his wife over a bridge? One is water 


in the pitcher and the other is pitch her in the 
water, 


GLEANINGS. 
——— 

VALENTINE’S Day In THE OLDEyY Timz.—A 
quaint old author, in writing of the customs of 
merrie England in tke middle ages, informs us that 
on the eve of St. Valentine an equal number of 
lads and lasses assembled, when each wrote his or 
her name on a billet of paper. These billets were 
collected and drawn, as in a lottery, and the youth 
and maiden thus linked became valentines, the 
swain wearing his billet pinned to his coat for many 
days. “This pleasant sport,” our astute historian 
observes, “often ends in love.” 


THE Leipzig Tageblatt of the 2nd instant states 
that the Crown Prince is a compositor, and gives a 
song which was sung by the men of the office to 
which he belonged on the occasion of his marriage 
to the Princess Victoria of England. 


THE parents of Mr, Bauer, the traveller for a 
Birmingham firm, whose mysterious disappearance 
has caused some sensation, write to say that a few 
years ago he was afflicted with a wandering mad- 
ness, and is perhaps now suffering from a relapse. 


AN impostor has recently been arrested for 
obtaining postage stamps by false pretences. He 
appears to have carried on a trade by advertising 
for servante, or companions, &c., and obtaining 
registration fees in stamps. The following is one 
of his advertisements which appeared in the 
Christian World :—‘* Wanted, a respectable young 
person, plainly educated, to assist a lady in the 
management of her family. Address, with en- 
velope, E. L. E., 26, Leamington-street, Man- 
chester,” The same impostor also advertised for 
a wife, and several answers and cartes de visite 
were found in his apartments. 


Ir is the custom with the Prussian Princes to 
learn a handicraft. Some days ago the second son 
of the Crown Prince, little Prince Henry took his 
first lessons of the bookbinding trade, in the pre- 
sence of his parents. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT, 
———_—_ 


Lapres 1n Catico.—A correspondent of one of 
the leading New York journals says that the three 
most charming women he ever knew wore calico, 
and were, in the opinion of all the men acquainted 
with them, never so charming as when they were 
thus dressed. Certainly, any girl, in a clean, 
morning-dress of calico, looks ‘prettier than in a 
soiled, greasy old silk. One of the most intelligent 
and cultivated men we ever knew, fell in love 
with his present wife in a calico dress. It is not 
the money that a toilet costs, it is its appropriatc- 
ness, that makes it irresistible. We wish the 
American girls would bear this in mind. 

ADVICE TO MoTHEeRS.—Seek an occupation for 
your daughters that shall raise them above the 
flirc, the mwancuvrer, the mischief-making tale- 
bearer. Keep your gi:is’ minds narrow and fet- 
tered,—they will be a plague and a care, sometimes 
a disgrace to you; cultivate them and give them 
scope and work,—they will be your gayest com- 
pasions in health, your tenderest nurses in sick 
ness, your most faithful props in age. 

CourAGE IN WoMEN.—There are few things 
that would tend to make women happier in theu- 
selves and more acceptable to those with whom 
they live than courage. There are many women 
of the present day, sensible in other things, whose 
terro's are a frequent source of discomfort to them- 
selves and those around them. Now it isa great 
mistake to suppose that hardncss must go with 
courage, and that the bloom of gentleness and 
sympathy must be rubbed off by that vigour which 
gives presence of mind, enables a person to be 
useful in peri}, and makes the desire to assist over- 
come that sickliness of sensibility which can only 
contemplate distress and difficulty. 


A Catirorxia politician says that the path of 
rectitude has been travelled so little in that State, 
of late years, that it as all run to grass. 

A Doctor's motto its supposed to be ‘‘ Patients 
and loug suffering.” 


Ir asmall boy is a lad, isa big bay a ladder ? 

‘* MATILDA, what animal comes down from the 
clouds?’ ‘*'The rain, dear—Augustus.” 

THE young lady whose feelings were 
worked up,” has-ordered a fresh snpply. 

Lone absence frequently makes the heart grow 
fonder—of some one else. 

Iv is all very well to say, “Take things as they 
come ;” but suppose things don’t come ! 

Tv is said of a blind wood-sawyer that, although 
nobody ever saw him see, hundreds have seen him 
SAW. 


* all 


TOILET RECIPES. 
—— 


To Takr Grease Spots out OF Dresses,— 
Apply the best rectified spirit of turpentine to the 
spot with a sponge, and rub it with a dry linen ray 
until the spot disappears, which will soon be the 
case, as the turpentine quickly evaporater, and 
carries off the oil which forms the spot with it. A 
little essence of lemon will prevent all smell from 
turpentine. Essence of lemon mixed with pure 
turpentine will remove pitch from silk. 

To Take GreEASE Spots FROM WooLLEN CLOTH. 
—Fuller’s earth being wetted and put on the 
spot, absorbs the oil as the water evaporates, 
leaving the fibres of cloth clean on being brushed 
out. 

To Exraact Stains rroM VELVET.—Take 
soap wort, bruise it carefully in a mortar, add to 
the strained juice a small quantity of black soap. 
Wash the stain frequently with this liquid, suffer - 
ing it to dry in the shade, and in a day or two it 
will be completely removed. 


Buy Eachange. 
—_—_—_—_<-—— 


There is no charge made for inserting notices of 
exchange. 


Music.—I want “The Bridge,” by Miss Lind- 


sey, and ‘“ Wings;” also some instromental 
music. In exchange I will give songs and pieces 
of music. LENNA. 


Booxs.—A small volume of Bow Bells, and also 
one of Wedding Bells, in exchange for a small 
book of Hood’s poems. Open to offers. L. W. 


A Tartine Incipent.—An accident occurred 
on Saturday afternoon, which produced a painful 
sensation. The 2.15 train from Birmingham to 
Sutton Coldfield was, as usual, heavily freighted 
with passengers. One of the first-class compart- 
ments contained four passengers, besides Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Hinks, and their little daughter, 
about six years of age. Just as the train, which 
was at full speed, passed Vauxhall Station, the 
child placed her back ag’ainst the door of the'car- 
riage, when the door swung open, and she fell 
backwards out of the carriage. An exciting scene 
followed ; the shrieks of the ladies in the com- 
partment were piercing, but all attempts to at- 
tract the attention of either guard or driver were 
useless. It appears, however, that the guard saw 
the child fall, and instantly applied the brake, but 
to no purpose, The train stopped at Aston, about 
a mile beyond the place where the accident 
occurred. Mr. Hinks and many others then ran 
back, and they found that the child had been 
carried to the house of a cabman in the neighbour- 
hood. The only injury she received was a slight 
wound behind the left ear. When being carried 
away, happily unconscious of the perilous escape, 
the child remembered that, almost the same 
moment the accident occurred, she had in her 
hanés a bunch of violets and a small parcel, and 
she would go back for them. The train was de- 
tained at Aston, and the passengers crowded the 
platform, awaiting the return of those who had 
gone on their anxious errand ; but after stopping 
half an hour without obtaining authentic informa- 
tion as to the condition or safety of the child the 
train moved on, 

CoNSIDERABLE alarm has been caused in Edin- 
borough, by the rumour of the appearance of a 
ghost in Fountain-bridge street, in the Westera 
District. It is said to be sometimes white, some- 
times black, with or without horns. Five men laid 
in wait for it, armed with bludgeons, but on seeing 
them the ghost fled, jumped over a wall and dis- 
appeared. Several policemen have seen it, but do 
not explain why they have neglected to take the 
nocturnal visitant into custody. Many of the 
young people for some distance round are afraid to 
venture out after dark, 


A Fisu’s Nest.—An account comes to us from 
the other side of the Atlantic of the finding, 1 
the gulf stream, of a floating fish’s nest. It was 
made of gulf weed bound together, leaves and 
branches, by the threadlike filameats of some 
aquatic plant. The inside was closer. woven 
than the rest, and of the form of oe ball, within 
which the eggs were carefully laid. The discoverer 
was Professor Agazziz, who has written the 
statement to Benjamin Pierce, of the United 
States coast survey- 

“« Depretr’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench,” cdited by R. H. Mair, a companion Work 
to “ Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage,” will, we 
understand, be issued in a few days, by Messrs. 
Dean and Son. 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 


a 


“JT yiKe to hear a child cry,” said a gentleman. 
“ Why?’ ‘Because then there is some hope of 
its being sent away.” 

Wuitst a statue was being erected, a gentleman 
asked an Irish workman who it was by? “By 
subscription, your honour,” answered Pat. 


SHERIDAN one day descanting on the pedigree 
of his family, was regretting that they were no 
longer styled O’Sheridan, as formerly. “ Indeed, 
father,” replied the son, “I think we have more 
right to the O than anyone else, for we owe every- 
body.” 

A FARMER was lately asked why he did not sub- 
scribe for a newspaper. “Because,” said he, 
“my father, when he died, left me a good many 
papers, and I haven’t read them through yet.” 


Jones, reading the Z'imcs.—Deuce take it, con- 
sols have fallen. Mrs. Jones. —None of the British 
consuls I hope, dear. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Jones, “I really cannot 
keep you any longer, you break everything.” 
“Well, ma’am, and don’t you break nothink your- 
self? and don’t you make me break nothink ?” 
“‘ No, Mary ; I am too well aware of the value of 
money.” “Well, I s’pose that Sabbath ain’t 
nothink. You breaks that and horders me to break 
it, what’s more.” 

EncuisH Custom Hovsrs.—Gin palaces and 
Pawnbrokers. 

We learn that “the Mars training ship ” lies 
«ff Dundee. If the boys are to be brought up as 
sailors, would it not be better that they should be 
taken from their ma’s ? i 

REJECTED ADDRESSES.—Returned paid letters, 
on Her Majesty’s service. 

A DANDY on shore is disgusting to many people, 
but a swell of the sea sickens everybody. 

Is there anything in the world that can beat a 
good wife? Yes, a bad husband. 

Wuat piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon 
as itis finished? A gate. 

THE way to get a good wife is to take a good 
girl and go to a minister. 

WHEN is a small fish-pond like a bird-cage ? 
When there’s a perch in it. 

“ SHouLD auld acquaintance be forget?” Notif 
they have money. 

WAVES THAT ARE HanMLEss.—The waves of 
ladies’ handkerchiefs. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, RIDDLES &c. 


[We shall be happy to receive contributions and 
answers to this column from our readers. ] 


ENIGMA. 
Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
I’m most in use whilst others sleep ; 
What few would like to give away, 
And yet what none would wish to keep, 


A NOSEGAY OF FLOWERS. 


. Alady’s name and a bright metal ; 

. What sugar is and a lady's name ; 

. A bird and a part of the body ; 

. A colour and what is heard on Sunday at every church ; 
. ‘< domestic animal and to fall ; 


domestic animal and the queen of flowers. 


CHARADE. 
ta first is made use of at night, 
traw is light, but my second is lighter, 
My whole takes a shadowy flight, 
‘And lo! in his track it is brighter. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
What tresses shine chiefly at night ? 
What tresses seem to defy destruction? 
What tresses do some persons eat? 
What tresses are often ill-used by servants ? 
What tresses are soonest worn out? 
What tresses are unmistakeably false? 
What tresses may you always rely on? 
Why are laundresses the greatest navigators ? 
. Why is a weather-cock like ambition? 
. Why are whisperers like sea robbers ? 
" What is that which nobody likes to have or lose ?_ 
12. Why is a pig with a curly tail like the ghost in 
Hamlet ? 
13. Why were there no postage stamps in Henry the 
Lighth’s time ? 


Qumewnore 


. 


— 
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ANSWERS. 
CHARADE, 


Io- 


I. 
PARIS—HELEN.—1. Pariah; 2. Agate ; 3. Rill; 4. 
Gine; 5. Satan, i . L. H. 


MAZEPPA—CASIMIR.—1. Magic; 2. Anna; 3. Zealots; 
4. Effendi; 5. Pam; 6. Peri; 7. Ambassador. 
iff. 
soutH—NortH (America).—1. Sun ; 
Usher ; 4. Thought ; 5. Hallelujah. 


RIDDLES. 


2. Ontario; 3. 


1. By a Sedan. 
2. Because they always have & tender attachment. 
3. When she is an aria bell(e). 3 
4. When it is laid down for [the last time before the 
beer (bier) is brought in. 
5. A violin (vile inn), 
6. If A BC (see) D, G@ HI (eye) J, KLMN O (owe) P, 
Q ae hes T with U (tea with you), and what of VWX? 
? (why) Z, 


Mur etter Wasket. 


—_<»———_- 


A.P.—You cannot have the separate chapters. When 
ready for publication as a volume it will be duly 
announced. 

NICHOLAS.— We do not know of any depilatory we should 

_ jike to recommend. If the hair is thick crimp it fine 
over hair pins (you may procure proper ones), then tie 
it high up at the back in the usual way, turn the tail 
of hair over the head, place in a wide topped comb, 
turn the hair back, and make two loose plaits like the 
artificial chignons, tie the ends with narrow ribbon, 
turn them up and fix them with pins, thus the plaits 
will hang down behind quite loose ; the hair should be 
crimped every night up to the roots, if wetted with 
beer first it will take the crimp better. The duties of 
the hostess are merely to sit at table, and if there is 
no master get the assistance of some gentleman to take 
the principal dish to carve whilst she carves the other. 
Tf the servant is able to wait let her do so, and hand 
the vegetables. If not place the vegetables at the 
sides, and let her remove the covers before leaving the 
room, Spoons should be placed before each vegetable 
dish. Most likely the guests who sit next the vegetables 
will offer to serve them, if not, politely make the 
request, ‘‘ Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So, may J trouble you to 
assist with the potatoes, or asparagus,” or whatever it 
may be. The duty of the hostess is to ask each guest 
what they will take, the ladies first, giving precedence 
to persons of importance or the greatest strangers. 
The host or carver at the other end of the table also 
asks those near him. If there is any choice in the 
dish before you of the cut, ask ‘‘Have you any pre- 
ference?” When your guest is ready, you will say, 
*« Allow me to assist you to a little more so-and-so.” 
If the offer is declined, invite him or her to partake of 
another dish that may be on the table. Never give 
any directions to your servant aloud. If possible 
instruct her before hand, but if obliged to speak call 
her to you, bend your head aside, and speak in a low 
tone or whisper. You should teach her to watch your 
eyes from time to time for any sign you may make, 
which should not be more than an inclination of the 
head; she should also understand by a glance if you 
wish to speak to her without needing to be called by 
name. Short dresses will be worn for walking. We 
cannot yet tell you the fashion of hats, but probably 
high crowns will be admissible. You’may assume a 
long muslin dress if you hold it up out of doors. The 
grenadine you mention is very suitable for evening 
wear. See answer to A. P. 


VEXATA QUSTIO.—It is correct to say ‘‘ You are going.” 


AN EVENING BrvERAGE.— Caca’OINE.—The 
Food Journal says :—By a new process to which 
the nibs are subjected, the principal part of the 
oil is effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well 
adapted for afternoon or evening use, as a substitute 
for tea, being the result. ‘Ihe flavour of Caca’oine 
will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.” — 
Each packet or tin is labelled, “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, 
makers of Epps’s Milky Caca’oine (Caca‘oine and 
Condensed Milk). 

JF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GLENFIELD Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit, Beware therefore ef spurious 
imitations. 


Borwick’s Custarp Powber is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire : “I consider Buxrer’s NERVINY# & 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester : “I have tried Bunter’s NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsley’s 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really invigo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion ; dispelling flatulency ; curing headache ; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to avoid 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Hotioway’s PILts anD OrnTMENT.—Chest Pre- 
servatives.—At all seasons of the year the rate of 
mortality from diseases of the lungs is very great. Hol- 
loway’s Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest, aided by 
his Pills, arrests all mischief. These cleansing mediva- 
ments exercise the most salutary and restorative influence 
over the entire contents of the pectoral cavity. ir 
tubes, nerves, blood vessels, and all other tissues feel 
their wholesomely potent power, more particularly 1 
their thoroughly purifying both venous and arteria 
blood, by promoting the free circulation of air. Neither 
Ointment nor Pills contain any noxious ingredient what- 
ever, but their balsamic nature nourishes rather than 
irritates the system, and kindly subdues all untoward 
symptoms, till all is well once more. 
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x BIRTHS. 
Feb. 8, at Cadmore Vicarage, High Wycombe, the wife 


of the Rev. G. F. Wilgress, of a daughter. 


Feb. 12, at 21, Berkeley-square, the wife of G. Ashley 


Dodd, Esq., of Balkail House, Glenluce, N.B., of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Feb. 8, at Westerham Parish Church, by the Rev. A. T. 


Gregory, rector of Trusham, the Rev, Henry Charl 
Bartlett, vicar of Westerham, to Louisa Anne atannitert 
daughter of the late Admiral Warde, K.H., of Squerryes 
Court, Kent. 


Feb. 10, at Christ Church, Clifton, by fthe Rev. G. 


Thomas, Mr. Charles William Cope, of Fairfield, Conyn- 
ges-road, Clifton, to Mary Eveline Procter, of Elmdale, 
Clifton Down. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 9, at Sea View-terrace, Plymouth, Commander 


Henry Pengelley, R.N., aged eighty. 


Feb. 9, at the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, William 


Henry Repton, son of Mr. W. H, 8 Ayls 
twcntytiee , Scott, of Aylsham, aged 


OUR MONTHLY PARTS. 


We intend issuing Monthly Parts, in Coloured 


Wrapper, containing 
COLOURED FASHION PLATES, 
OUT PATTERNS, &c. 
PRICE 7d., Posr Freer 8d. 


CUT 


OFFICE, 3, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. 


~THE LADY’S OWN PAPER is published b ; 
epee eee Shee tane Fleetatreet: Ud he 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the N a 

throughout the United Kingdom. eb 3 et 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free 
for Threehalfpence. 4 


It may also be 


In the event of any 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) 3s. 6d. 
Every additional Line..........66. eee. 05. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ...... 63. Od. 
Every additional Line...... coseee 18, Od. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 


Stamps and Post-office Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
to ROBERT GEORGE CARTER. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to 


the Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE THEATRES. 
—_>_—. 


VPFIHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Chatterton. Every 


Evening, at 7, IN POSSESSION. At 7.45, TOM THUMB ; 
or, Harlequin King Arthur and The Knights of the 
Round Table. 
H. Collard, Master Russell, Master Job Ruszell ; Misses 
Coveney, Russell, 8. Hodson, &c. Double Harlequinade, 


The Vokes Family, Messrs. B. Wright, 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Sole 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead. 


Every Evening, at 7, GANYMEDE AND GALATEA: 
Misses Farren, Loseby, &c. : 
Mr. Toole ; Mrs. Billington. At 9.15, THESPIS : Messrs 
Toole, Taylor, Sullivan, the Paynes, &c. ; Misses Clary, 
Farren, Loseby, Tremaine, Wilson. Ballet and Chorus. , 


Rees STRAND THEATRE.—Sole 


At 8.15, OFF THE LINE: 


Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. Every 


Evening at 7, LODGERS AND DODGERS; Mr. W. Joyce; 
Mrs. asa 
Messrs. H. T. Craven, W. Swanborough, H. Crouch 
Turner; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, F. Hughes, and 
Armstrong. 


After which, MEG’S DIVERSION: 


Followed by ARION: Messrs, Terry, Paul- 
ton, &c.; Mesdames A. Thomson, Ranoe Venn, Cullen, &c. 


{URREY THEATRE.—Every Evening, 
at 7, NOBODY’S FORTUNE. Bradstock, Mr. 
Shepherd ; Messrs. Edgar, Newbound, Warde, Butler, 
Yarnold ; Mesdames Jones, Shepherd. Followed by the 
Pantomime KING OF THE PEACOUCKS, &c. King Pea- 
cock, Mrs. Shepherd ; Queen Barley-Sugar, Malle. Scasi ; 
Messrs. Murray, Yarnold, Seymour ; Mesdames John- 
cep at Edgar; Croueste, Lovell, Romaine, Grovini ; 
s Ellis. 


— ees EY Sash 02 Se 
OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole 
) Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.—Every 
Evening, at 7, MY TURN NEXT: Mr. G, Belmore. At 
8, THE BELLS: Messrs. H. Irving, F. Hall, F. W. Irish, 
H. Crellin; Miss G. Pauncefort, Miss Fanny Heywood. 
To conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. G. Belmore, 
Charles Warner, Addison, G. Murray, Odell, Irish, H. 
Crellin; Mesdames Hill, La Fontaine, Kate Manor, and 
Ewell. ie 1S 
A MATEUR THEATRICALS and 
GRAND COSTUME BALLS. —Every appendage 
forthe above in elegant and superior style, at NATHAN’S, 
the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, Tichborne- 
street, Regent-street, only. Their splendid Portable 
Theatre, with scenery and every appendage, on hire. 


Wane, an EDITOR or COMPILER 

of a HANDBOOK of COOKERY. Apply by 
letter, stating terms, to A. B., “Bookseller” office, 12, 
Warwick-square, E.C. 


Re a PERE eo oC SPT cl Fee 
N URSES for ee SICK WANTED.—The 

Britis! vursing Association, for Protgstant Nurses, 
has VACANCIES for PROBATIONERS, a women of 
good character, between the ages of 21 and 40. Ladies 
are also received for training. For particulars apply to 
Miss L. COLES, Lady Superintendent, Royal Free Hospi- 
tal, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


MACHINISTS AND YOUNG LADIES 
W ANTED, to learn Sewing Machines— 


Thomas’s, Howe’s, Singer’s, Wilcox and Gibbs’s, 
Wheeler and Wilson’s, Clements’s—for button-holes, 
embroidery, &c., 5s.—for mantles, dressmaking, tailoring, 
underclothing, &c., 38s.—bootwork, flowering, &c., 5s. ; 
materials found free ; employment and good wages after- 
wards, 141, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 
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THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 
(SNow HILL STATION), 


wer Sie Hath SeatI0 SEWING MACHINES. 


: Before you purchase one see 


“One of the most elegant, com- LP Pas Ar C OMB INATI 0) N.” 


fortable, and economical hotels in It makes four inds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts. By simply moving a handle it 
the three kingdoms.”—The Field, produces— 
July 31, 1869, ; THE LOCK STITCH, which does NoT unravel. 
‘From experience gained by re- THE CHAIN STITCH, which DOES unravel at the will of the operator. 
peated visits, we are happy to be THE LOCKED CHAIN STITCH, the advantage of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still sound. 
able to testify to the exceeding com- AND ANY OF THE ABOVE STITCHES alternately, together or separately. 
fort of this hotel. We have much Instantaneously changed at the will of the operator. 
pleasure in recommending it.”— The Prices below ordinary first-class machines. 
Engineer, October 14, 1870. See it in operation at 
_, An establishment remarkable for THE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE CO.’S SHOW ROOM, 
its able management, reasonable 5. HAYNES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON, 


epost pond cena ee ee Sample of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application. 


NEW MUSIC. 


——— 
PE © Bee NGE Weer MeUsStiec. 


GOUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 
Henreux sera le jour. Just published. 4s. 
Oh that we two were Maying. In B flat and D flat. 4s. 
The Sea hath its Pearls. In Dand F. 4s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. 


Meee a a ES 
PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


The only Wheeler & Wilson 
Establishment in London Grover & Baker 
where the Willcox & Gibbs 
facility is afforded Agenoria 
of 


Bereft. Sung by Miss Fennell. Just published, 4s. Guelph 

Oh Willie Boy come home. 4s, inspecting and comparing Cleopatra 
Estranged. 4s. every Wauzer 
Thistledown. 4s. Description of Sewing Machines Weir 

Les Deux Roses. 4s. before Princess of Wales 
Only a little glove. 4s. purchasing. American, &c. 


SIR J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

An Evening Thought. Song without words, 3s. 

Lusitania. Grand Marche. Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. 

Silver Wedding March—Charles and Olga. 4s. 
CHARLES GODFREY’S NEW GALOP. 

The Escort Galop, Solo or Duet. 4s. Septett and 

Orchestra parts ready. 
“This is a dancing galop, if ever there wasone_ It is 


SMITH and CO., having no in terest in selling any particular machine, impartially 
recommend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their custome rs. Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED 
after one month’s trial, for anyother kind, without charge. 


CO., 4, CHARLES STREET. SOHO, W. 


s0 exceedingly marked —— so suggestive of movement ; 
easy to play.”—Review 
ay Go LEV! EY'S MOST SUCCLSSHUL SONGS AND 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Esmeralda, the celebruted song, in three xeys, E, F 
and simplifiedin D. 4s. 
The Magic of Music. Song. Encored every evening at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Sung by Miss Russell. 4s. 
The King and the Beggar’s Maid. Song. 3s, 
Dolly Varden Polka. [llustrated. 3s. 
Rebecca Waltzes. 4s. 
London: DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


7 


Now ready. Sixpence. 
RS. BULL'S WINTER PARTY. 


By the Author of the ‘‘*‘Times’ Newspaper for 
1962.” Illustrated. 


JOHN B. DAY, 3, Savoy-street, Strand; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
ON the CURABILITY of CANCER, 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation. Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and ey 74, Great Queen-street, 
WV.C. 


TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES 
“TR. MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 
38 of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EMBARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of PRO- 
PERTY and an entire release from all debts, under the 
new act, without bankruptcy or suspension of business. 
Charges by instalments. Consultation free. 


BULLS of SALE and DEEDS of every description pre- 
pared at one-half the usual charge. 
OFFICES, 9, LINCOLN’S, INN-FIELDS. 

Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 
residence. 
20, HART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
TO PEKSONS InN D#HBT. 
Me MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Emlarrassed Debtors 
in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business. 
Charges very moderate, payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
istthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give ita 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCG, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of 
spurious imitations 


F. S.” can confidently recommend as 
@ amost strictly honest person, and one she 
has known for many years, Mrs. DYMOND, 55, Mill- 
street, Bideford, North Devon (successcr to the late Mrs, 
Turner), who gives the greatest value for all sorts of 
adies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s LEFT-OF F CLOTHES, 
&c. First-class references given. The money sent by 
return of post. The expenses of carriage borne by Mrs. 
D., who is happy to do business in any part of the 
United Kingdom. 


LADIES 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Made easy. 20,000 sold in six months. The most rapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies’ 
use. 


“4 NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 
urable, Elegant, Cheap, apd what has always been 
Wanted, and always will. Profits large. Rights fe sale, 


ady Agents ake fortunes. Stand: i 
Circulars free. ard articles. 


yaiiatess BANDANAH MANUFACTURING C©0., New 


WASHER 


IS A SIMPLE, 
COMPACT, 

AND 
EFFICIENT 
WASHING MACHINE. 
Boiling, Soaking, and 
Rubbing unnecessary. 

A Complete Machine, to 
Wash, Wring, & Mangle, 
for £5 5s. 

HoME WASHER, only 
£3 10s. 
Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 


BELL AND CO., 
490, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


TO PREVENT TYPHOID FEVER. 
BY ROYAL 


HER MAJESTY’S oe LETTERS PATENT. 


HAVE YOUR CISTERNS FITTED WITH 
WESTO AND PINDER’S 
PATENT OVER-FLOW PIPES; 


AND YOUR CLOSETS FITTED ON THEIR IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLE, 


REQUIRING NO SOIL TRAP, 


To prevent the effluyia from the drain-pipe infecting 
the water in the Cistern. Highly recommended by 
the Highest medical authority. 


PRICES: LARGEOVERFLOW, 13s 64—SMALL DO. 11s 6d 


CARRILHO, PINDER, AND CO., 


Inventors, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of Fittings 
to Joint Pipes without Solder, and the Protector 
Over-Flow Pipe, to prevent contagion from 
the Drain Pipe to the Cistern. 
23, Fast-street, Walworth, London. 
ADAME GIRAUD’S Fashionable 
PAPER MODELS, combine economy of material 
with superior style and fit, at a third of the usual prices 
charged. Sleeves or Basques, 3d. and 4d. ; Tunics, 8d. ; 
Short Skirts, 9d.; Half-train, 1s. Outdoor Jackets, 9d. 
and 1s. The New Basque Bodice with Tunic combined, 
without tablier, for indoor or outdoor wear, 1s. 8d. Im- 
proved Polonaise, with tablier front, opening at the side, 
1s. 8d. A charming Morning Dress, 1s. 8d. Little Girls’ 
Polonaise and other Costumes, 1s.6d. Boys’ Suits, 1s. and 
1s. 8d. Any article of Underclothing ; Ladies, 9d. and 1s. 
Children’s, 6d. The New Polonaise Improver, indispen- 
pensable to every figure, 3d. Postage, 1d. or 13d. extra. 
ORNAMENTAL HAIR, in great variety, at prices one 
fourth less than usually charged. Plaits, Chignons, 
Curls, Nets, &c. The new Freach Curls, at 5s. 9d., equal 


to Human Hair ata Guinea. Orders by Post carefully 
matched. 


DEPOT, 20A, MORTIMER STREET, 
One door from Great Portland-street, W. 
(Lady Attendants only.) 


EARRINGS WITHOUT EAR PIERCING. 
G. E. SEARLE, Jeweller, 
23, BEDFORD-STREET, PLYMOUTH, 
Sole Patentee for the United Kingdom of the Earrings 
worn without piercing the ears. 
n elegant set of Drawings of the newest designs in Gold, 
AMalachite, Jet, &c., with all particulars, sent post free, 


O LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- 

proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS 

in every variety of shape or colour are supplied by the 

original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


D. MADDICK and CO., Printers of 


@ several first-class Newspapers and Magazines 
and every other description of Printing, having recently 
purchased some extensive founts of new type are pre- 
pared to EXECUTE CONTRACTS at extremely low 
charges. Would not object to take an interest. Arrange- 
ments can be made for publishing. 

Offices, 1 and 1A, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS, 
1862-67, Feb. 27, 1871. 
THE 
ANTI-ADULTERATION ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


Offices: Adelphi CORBI. 6, John-street, Adelphi, 


THE existing laws being entirely permissive have proved 
totally inoperative. The primary object of the Associa- 
tion isto secure the introduction of a compulsory Bill 
against the Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. 
And, further, to aid such measures. by eliciting a large 
amount of public support, by petition and otherwise. 

To seek out proof of the necessity for such legislation 
by analyses of the chief articles of Food now supplied in 
all parts of the Metropolis (and elsewhere, as the means 
of the Association admit), and by a Monthly Report 
thereon—for which purpose the services and laboratory 
ofan eminent Food authority and Chemist have been 
secured, 

Further to seek out and prosecute in cases of injurious 
adulteration and fraud, and obtain convictions when 
possible under the existing laws, 

By so doing to relieve individuals from the cost, loss of 
time, and inconvenience entailed on them in attempting 
to enforce the penal clauses of the existing Acts. 

To concentrate public opinion by means of numerously 
signed petitions extensively canvassed amongst the in- 
fluential classes, and press upon Parliament the urgent 
necessity for passing a compulsory Act ina matter of such 
vital importance as regards the Nealth and well-being of 
all, more especially the poorer classes. 

To carry out these objects the Association appeal to the 
public in general for sympathy and support by signing 
the petitions submitted by their canvassers, and further, 
to defray necessary expenses, by Subscriptions or 
Donations. 

The canvassers are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
and Donations, but in all cases a receipt from the office. 

The books of the Association will at all convenient 
times be opened for the inspection of Contributors, and 
reports regularly transmitted. > 

Further particulars forwarded on application to 
T. PAYNS, Secretary. 


SOLICITOR. 
JOSEPIL PERRY, EsqQ., Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
street, E.C. 


Published the 15th of each month, 


THE ANTI ADULTERATION REVIEW. 
A Magazine devoted to securing PURITY in FOOD, 
DRINK, and DRUGS. 


4 Price 2d., or per ann., pp. 2s. 
hae 6, John-street, Adelphi, and H. VICKERS, 
rand, 


BokwicKsS 
| Byes kes POWDER 
H’ BEEN AWARDED 


i Paste GOLD MEDALS 
ee its SUPERIORITY over all others, 


Mi AKES Braap, Pastry, Puppinas, &e, 


L[SHT and WHOLESOME. 
QOD in 1d. and 24, PACKETS, 


Ae 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES. 
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THE LADIES’ “ULSTER” COAT, 
for wearing over the Riding. Habit in- Driving to 
Covert. 

For wearing when Driving in the country, 

For wearing when Travelling by Railway or 
Steamboat. 

Perfectly proof against both Wind and Rain. 


PRICES: 
FOUR GUINEAS 
AND 
FIVE GUINEAS each. 
Patterns and Orders sent to all Parts of the Globo. 


JOHN G. M‘GEE and CO, 
INVENTORS AND SOLE MAKERS, 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 


DRY 
MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BOOTS 


FOR DURABILITY, COMFORT & FASHION, 


SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 

And possess the following IMPORTANT ADYAN- 
TAGES :— 

1, DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. 

2. APPEARANCE.—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORI—By keeping the-Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—-A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, pest free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale - MOLE’S PATENT Boot COMPANY, LIMITED. 

CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court Road, 
. _London. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, FOR 
DAMP WEATHER. : 

Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft and durable, 
21s. Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel lined, 5s, 6d. Slippers, 
3s. Gd. Llustrated Catalogues post free, with particulars 
of convenient arrangements for country residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 
nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, : 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthénware, [ronmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna- 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
apanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
oreign Glass. < 
Goods Lent on Hire 


51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
ADAM MORRIS (Having recently 


arrived from Berlin) begs to inform the Ladies 
of the West-end that she has opened a Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing Establishment, where may be obtained a very 
select assortment of HUMAN HAIR, Fancy Toilet 
Articles, &c. : 
Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Work made up in the latest 
Fashions, ‘ 
Every description of Hair Work, making up, &c., will 
receive Madam M.’s immediate and careful attention. 
A call is' respectfully invited: 
51, GREAT PORTLAND S§T., OXFORD ST., W, 
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BREIBENBACH’S 


WOCD VIOLET. ‘Fragrant as the Flower.” 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. 2s. 6d. 
WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s, 

>» DELICATH SCENTS. LABLAB. QUEST. ROCK ROSE 

AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 

POUDRE a VELOURS. No.1. Pure White. No. 2. Rosée. No. 
A deeper shade. ‘This Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It 
is innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any skin or Com- 
plexion Powder yet known. 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 

Oar = Hos ear, — 

Se 


MACASSARINE softens, restores, and strengthens the MAIR. > 

KALYDOR beautifies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions. 

CDONTO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, and is fragrant to the breath 
Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING cach. 


BREIDENBACH and CO., 1573, NEW BOND STREST, W. 
Z Sets Re 


mane 


FF x aa 


&uP. CORES 
° BEST SOFT SEWING COTTON IS SIX CORD, in every size from 10 to 100, 
inclusive. 
=v 
J & P. COATS 
4 SIX CORD COTTON is suitable for any Sewing Machine 
J & P. COATS: 
5 EXTRA GLACE COTTON for Hand or Machine Sewing. 
& P. COATS’ | ; 
AGENTS—Wm. Gilmour, 80, Wood Street, Cheapside, London; J. F. Hutton and Co., 
The Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool; Walter Gow, 39, Spring Gardens, Manchester; Ernest 
Goudchaux, 60, Boulevard de Sebastopol, EATIS.. ns cognaguie 
£60,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING, 
AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


CHIMNEY WM. WAINE, BRUSSELS 
AND OTHER GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, | CARPETS, 
AND ; 
GLASSES,| pxporT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, 300 PIECES, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 131 to 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. ALL AT 28, 2h. PER YARD. 


THE NEW COURT JEWELLERY—AURINE. 


AURINE is a metal so perfectly resembling Gold as to baffle detection. All the goods into which it igs 
manufactured are, in style and finish, equal to 18-carat Gold ; while the imitation Diamonds, Rubies, Turquoise 
Emeralds, and Pearls with which the Aurine is studded are remarkable for brilliancy and finish, and closely 
resemble the most rare gems. - ; 

A detailed Price List free by post. The goods, which are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, will be safely 
packed and forwarded per first post, after receipt of the amount in stamps, or post-oflice order, payable to Charles 
Wynn, at the Charing-cross office. A trial of a single article is respectfully solicited. 


AURINE BROOCH, beautifully ornamented, .. ea za os ss) a £3 .. 28..0d. 
rf ' set with imitation Rubies, Emeralds, &C. we ‘ ve ie .? s» 88. 6d. 

. EARRINGS, engraved with charming designs - . a Js $< . +. 2s. Od, 

>; f; set in Tortoiseshell, rich and chaste. . rr) a . : 3s. 0d. 

1 FINGER-RINGS, set with Rubics, Emeralds, and Pearls... (3 5S vs . 28. 0d. 

3 1 “Princess” pattern, single Brilliant, set in Claw ., a on «. 4s. 6d. 

- THE LORNE SET, Brooch and Earrings complete “73 “a ta cS = ;. 68. 6d, 

- LOCKET, carved with chaste design and enamelled re Fe. ne = 5 HF .. 33. 6d. 
SCARF PIN, Parisian design, with Turquoise Qs. 6d. 


” NECK-CHAINS, NECKLETS, ALBERTS, PENCIL CASES, WATCHES, &c., equally cheap. 
CHARLES WYNN, 
AURINE IMPORTER, 
295, STRAND, LONDON. 


READING’S 


Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and 
the New Tubular Air-Beds may be engaged, 
on Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. and J, READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL.- 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams. and other Carriages for 
Sale or on hire 


DARNEY and PRIOR, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
51, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 
(Opposite Claridge’s Hotel.) 
MANUFACTORY :—New Inn Yard, Tottenham-court-road. 


‘ 


| rouress CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood: and 

Iron, and_the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freeiom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness aud is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied : “The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware; Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded for the New Compensating 
Tron Cottage Grand. Warranted not to deteriorate in 
pitch or tone, or require re-regulating in any climate. 
PIANOFORTES Manufactured expressly for Schools, 
as exhibited in the Educational Section of the Interna- 


‘tional Exhibition, 1871. 


FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTES for Concerts, Institu- 
tions, &c., at moderate charges. 


PIANOFORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants. 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles; at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sol 
Inventor 

W, J, FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead.} 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 


{N ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.--Immense stock, - 


PH rT p i 1,500 different sheets or sets to choose irom. Abbreviated 
di a 4 5 ff 5 list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set ts ee 


different subjects, post free for 2s.1d. in stamps.— 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C. JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEa, 2s. 6d, EAUTY WITHOUL PA INT<2A 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. Natural Colourfor the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 


PHILLIPS and CO, send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, hing Se: + sein :. os oa 
William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in and warranted not to injure Midandet GEDGhie Shi tat 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings qr pwards,—PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents. Aad Holborn w c - 4y $0) : 


DUNN & HEWETT'S COCOA & MILK | De paren cer ei tne on 


energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 


(REGISTERED). and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
\ be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 


limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
trength, and vigour ina few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
LicHEN ISLANDICUS, OR naripeey : L 
’ oe) 1s. 4d. a lb. 4s, 6U,, 15s., and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., lds. 4d., and 35s., 
DUNN & HEWETT'S IcenanD Moss Cocoa. by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London ; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


DUNN'S “ ESSENCE of COFFEE,”. 1s. and 2s. a Bottle. We ERESCO, SURGEON-DEN'TISY, 
At Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon 


A CocOA DEPRIVED OF ITS.) 6d. a = i ort 5 
ICI 6s nN ” . of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &e., President of the Royal 
DUNNS& HEWETT'S “BRO} fATINE, j SUPERFLUOUS BUTTER. Packet College of Surgeons, England, and by many other eminent 


. ‘ medical men. 
MANUFACTORY: PENTONVILLE, LONDON. PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
= of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

BR AND’ S INTERNAT LO WA ; S A uy CE Mr. FRESCO. has introduced an entirely new and much 
one Py improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
. s which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
The Ai of is 6 2 f ono.on. _ee 1 8 re) 7 Paris 7 cessful of all methods. Charges—s. per tooth, £4 4s. the 
y) y] et. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily 

‘hi Re : r ; v WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS 

This most wholesome and excellent Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rum Slee ma rots, ‘liv, Stati 
Steaks, Plain dressed Fish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold Meat, Salad and Cheese. In eaeral Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Statlon. 


TRADE MARK, 


- 


ee in the ST CHAIaRTee ota ans Department of the House of Lords and Commons ; the Government LOOK TO YOUR ‘TEETH. 
ces ; and at the principal Clubs ; Army and Navy Mess Rooms ; Hotels; Resturants ; and Private Families.— R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Surgeon- 
prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.S.A. (formerly of the Household of "H.M. George 1V.); Author of ‘The Complete Dentist, continues (a SUPPLY ) eeliGcated 


Modern Cook ;” ‘* The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Substances,” &e. Cook and Co-Manager of the Ly 18 Mat ; 
Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie ; the Royal Highland Pie; the paras a cient SE ear uLateoon tari: 
new Camp Pie; the Alpine Savoury paté: and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson 4 la Cardinal ; Lochfine Herrings (En arate and durable than any yet produced and are self- 
Fillet 2 la Bavigote) ; and many other Culinary Delicacies, Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for adhesive eT OY iad -atrest near Scincicapoad anid Eusten 
Bon Vivants, Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Constitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, Ratiarar-@ananttatinnines a A ; 
WOOD & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists. Italian Warehousemen, and at the Co-operative ginal 2 : 
Stores. TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 

i THES DOIG TY’s VOLCE 


LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 

a Voice.~These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 

Charming Voice of silvery, bell-like clearness, improve, 

FIELD’S SELE-F(UTTING. sustain, aud increase the power and compass of the 


- : ag x ; Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
These admirable candles are yearly in increasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in | chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The following 
Spermaceti, Paraffine, Petro-Stearine, and also in Chamber, 12 ina box. ar you arc aati neler eSUTERON bi eS oi 
€ ».¢ a by 1e y anc 

MAy BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UniteD KINGDOM. voice.” JENNY LIND :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 

so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” LOUISA 

PYNE :-—‘‘I have benefited much from the use of them.” 


LE TT a 
THE i ADIES BO k FDOER CA ND i BS Mrs. GuRMAN REED :—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
; a 5 clearness to ibe voice.” ARCHBISHOP MANNING :—‘‘l 
A y / : approve very highly of them.” REY. CHARLES GORDON 
These Elegant Candles (manufactured by J. C, and J. FIELD) are carved in the pattern of COMING: Donnit wiltel :— They certainly give clear- 
Cable, and tinted in the most delicate shades of rose, green, lavender, &c. Are beyond question the | ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” SIR 


most striking and beautiful candles ever produced. MIcHAEL Costa :—“I am glad to give my testimonial 
2 to their efficacy.” HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, Court 


THEY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEALERS, IN Boxes or 3, 4, AND 5 CANDLES FAcu. Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 


Se Se = a Sa TSN SNS ci and clean the throat fa phlegm. Bald by Phemtets. in 

X X Va f boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. Gd., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 

Dp ‘@) ML HK rs) i dE @ A XK OA [ N D I } Ss Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 
# PX ay > | free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 7" 

SIXES & EIGHTS TO THE POUND, RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. This excellent Family Medicine is the most efiec- 


tive remedy for indigestion; bilious and liver complaints | 

These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the | sick headache, less of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 

cheaper kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown | Spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 

Colour: those at $d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more Light, where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles, better adapted. 

— For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 


TTR = 2 eis i all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 


THE LONDBSO N SOAP AND- CANDLE COMPAN Y, | nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and shallowness of 
? | the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 


107, NEW BOND STREET. Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 


P A NA A Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Lassi- 
5 tude, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back ; it 


causes the cheek to glow with the gh hue gthenlih, 

. ° < a 7 makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eye a righter 

A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate | sparkile.—Sold in cases at 33s., 225. 11s., 48; G., Qs, Od., 
and 1s. 14d. Epa, by Butler, 4, hea Dads PRE OL, 

. s ° Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, Oxfor -street ; Ed- 

Relief and Specific Cure of wards, 38, Old Change; and all’ chemists. If your 

Chemist will not get it, you can have roel ae ae direct 

10VN r 4 by post, free, on receipt of stamps to Dr. JUBIT, 6, 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. Chrisp-street, Poplar, London, E. They will be sent 


securely packed by return, 


“Tamar” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces AIRITZS PINE AND FIR TREE 
WOOL, for the 


ivritation. ‘ RELIEF AND CURE OF RHEUMATISM, 
SOLD BY Right Medals awarded in Germany and 
PREPARED AND E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. France. 
$e By ee N DO See This Wool is made into al kinds of UNDER 
: CLOTHING; and the efiiciency of these articles 18 
May be had also of Messrs, BarcLay and Sons and all Chemists. founded on twenty years’ experience by medical men of 
note. 
° Sole De at MADAME SI} 3 Soho Bazaar. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. SOUL atten ar a ser 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


GO S ] ‘«‘Resembling mother’s milk as closely as porsibiey— Dr. 

© H. BARKER on Right Foods.“ re infant hat a 
i y ‘j F : upon it as a Prince should.”—Social ve 3 be 
is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel Highly nourishing and easily digested.” —Dr. HASSALL, 


from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. No boiling or straining elt 
~ ~ ve nm a g., 5S., an S. 
J OHN GOSNELL & COS PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly'invented | prepared by 8 ine and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
HA RUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two operations Le ye London. 


of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


N GOSNEL , | Procurable of all chemists 2° nen 
aS SNELL fe Ua MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA NOBLESSE INE Flavoured Strong BEEF THEA, at 


NE about 2d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
JOHN GOS] ELL & CO’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. | xvs UXTRACE of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig 
ae teicice Celebrated tor ; oe and exquisite fragrance. < the Inventor's, Signature on every jar, being the only 
: nad of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manuf: 7 An sage, 93, | guarantee of its genuineness. 

Upper Thames-street, London. Bdom, and at. the Mapytaptory, Ansel Passe “15 Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &¢ 


all chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 
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PLATEOR TABLE)» 


PRISMATIC SELF-WINDING 
COLOURTOP. spins anyhow and 


winds itself, Recommended by Pro- tions, by Day or Night. mae | 


[A most amusing novelty. In cardboar3 
THE METABOLASSCOPE | box, with Coloured design on cover, 72a 


Optical Illusions and Transforma- | full Directions 6d. _. 5 


ELF-ACTING 


CHAMPION WRESTLERS, 


DEAN & SON, Amusing to all. In Pictorial] box, 
65, LUDGATE HILI., LOND B.C. 1 showing positions. with rules. 


fessor Pepper. In Illustrated box, 2/6 recommended by Profesr. Pepper. 


DEAN & Son, 65, LupGcaTE HILL, E.c. 2s. In hand-ome box, os. 


EAN’S LADIES’ POCKET WORK-BASKET, occupies but a small space when closed, Sby 3%in. Turkey 
D morocco, lined with quilted silk, and fitted with Button Hook, Piercer, Crochet Needle, Thimble, Tatting Shut- 
tle, and Scissors, No. 887. 7s. 6d. Ditto, French morocco, and lined leather, No. $88. 3s. each, pust free. 


Yy ees ‘‘ BRIGHTON,” or Ab LADIES’? PURSE, easy to The “ Brighton” 
open, yet safe. Convenient for shopping, and especially i 

suitable for gloved hands. Has neither an Elastic Band nor Lock. g& : 

Made of the best fluted Russian leather, with gilt tooled lines, and < 

tuck fastenings, calf-lined throughout ; containing four pockets for 

silver, place for gold, postage and receipt stamps, with Ivory Tablet 

and Pencil ; also a Reversible Card Case. 3% by2% in. 8s. each. 


66 99 or ‘“*UNMISTAKABLY USEFUL” PURSE, ve ‘ 
U.U. containing three pockets for silver, one for gold, 

with Ivory Tablet, Pencil, Comb, and Mirror; made of Turkey Half Open. 

morocco, silk-lined flaps. Size, 4 by 24% in. No. 923. 7s. 6d each. 

‘“ DNER”’ PATENT PURSE, a companion Purse to the ‘ Nicholson” 
df hoe Ee eaten and Upton.” — It is made of the best morocco leather, has three 
> ockets for silver, and one each for gold, notes, postage, and receipt stamps. It also con- 
Paths an Ivory Tablet, with Pencil, a small Comb, Knife, Scissors, and Nail File. Size, 
3% by 2% in. No. 810. 6s. each, post free. 


Ladies’ Pocket 


Tasty and strong for Children to play 
at Horses; so that no cutting the 
child’s arms can occur, bells, &c. 2/6 


DrEAN & Son, 65, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. WHeneee DEAN & SON, 65, LUDGATE HILL. LONDON, E.C, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


EA. inte | GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


ee | OF UIPAPERY, DRESSES) Go, 


AT 
Silent. Price 6igs. H E N R Vv G L AV E ; 5, 


“ ¢ ” * + 
: Excelsior’ Knotted-Stitch. 534, 535, 536, and 537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. , The whole of DAVID FOX’S Stock now remaining, with other Ce will be farther Hc ana 
j red for Sale during the month of February. The reduction made wi e enormous. Everything legibly 
Bente pelines fr eat aoe Reebicee in} ore Ape Customers may buy large parcels for the smallest outlay. We shall also offer for Sale at 
O wUde 


the same time 100,000 Remnants and Short Lengths of Dresses, Drapery, Merino’s, Cambrics, Calico’s, Curtains 


Se) THE “PRIMA DONN A,” | Woollens, and all kinds of Household Drapery. Lee pee 
Four Guineas. 100,000 O . , : . 
lal i IN y TAYS, SK PETTICOATS, COSTUMES, HOSIERY, MANTLES, JACKETS, Sc. 
The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. et tia ale Be spat te mech aly Feathers, Flowers, Lace, Knick Knacks, and Fancy Things. 
WHICHT & MAN N, 143, HOLBORN BARS. ¥ 20,000 Ladies’ and SOE TT Oe ee Ear Rela Haltf-price. 
at ; SEND FOR . 
SEWING MACHINES EXTRAGRDINARY, HENRY GLAVE, 
THE best hand Lockstitch 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Sewing Machine the world has z 


yet produced is the A B C, price W. F. THOMAS AN D CO. S 


four guineas, American made, 


on Singer’s unerring principle, D O M E S T j C S E W | N G Mi A CS H | N E S 


y With modifications and improve- 


ments. It will make a shirt or ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY RO ee USE. . 
an overcoat, and earn a living They hem, braid, bind, and qui t; are very light to use, elegant 
Afor all having sewing todo. For and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity of 
plkeity, and! durabfittyieitcisc unser paced stipe eor ee having those to work by hand fixed to the table ; and are as near as 
at 2 muy, possible NoIsELESS. ‘Their mechanism is so simple, that purchasers 


‘machine in the kingdom, and not approached by any : s . ° 
known machine sold at the same price. Every agent can easily work them by referring to the instructions forwarded with 
the machine. 


tailor, seamstress, and family in England should send 
for prospectus to G. W. JENINGS, sole importer, 140, 


D (SINGLE THREAD ee eo ee - £2 15 0 
High Holborn, London, W.C. Dae NDA COMPLETE Pegs ek i Pegg Wine AER ED 
c Sivecaenr REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND” 4 4 0 
MOCKETT & CO.’S DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT... =» 5 10 0 
SEWING MACHINE DisPOTS: - snnet et and Collar . Cl > 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete 
Bol Newinavon=Borrs ‘ by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 Lee Ce ee ely snd er 
Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and ; Sewing Machines for an Cataloques - l Sean nles Post Free. 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. *,§ Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. . NEES 4S 416) 
ithe “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, ORIGINAL PAT) f d 1 et ’ London 
Fyincess of Wales, Little Strangeryaee V™ Welt, | 1 and 2, Cheapside; and Regent-circus, Oxtor See : 
Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, L D 


and repaired. Trial allowed. 


WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES, THH LADIBS BHST FRIE IN D 


Instructions ae ae ee see IS A SIMPLE PRICK £2 evs. 
; , etters Patent, : 
By Her Ag oya ONE YEAR'S GUARANTEE 


3 SEWING MACHINE, 


[ops aa GIVEN 
ee REQUIRI 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder - WITH EACH MACHINE. 
FOR. eee NO INSTRUCTION, 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on 


ALL OTHERS KEPT IN STOCK 


Easy Terms of Purchase when 


AND VERY DIFFICULT 


application. TO GET OUT OF ORDER. Required. 
HE PATENT “ SOLITAIRE? GLOVE| And at PERIOD HOUSE, BOROUGH, near St. George’s Church. 
ive 7) ot ERASERS 


readily fastened and unfas- 


fw A ew tenwc mrs! DAH LADIES’ COMPANION 


‘@ tened than the ordinar JE 
lq Methods. They prevent nie IS A GOOD : MANUFACTURED BS PRICES SEROM 
too small or tight at the 
wrist, at which point they 
| 
A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the : : 238i, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, All other. Makes kept in 
patentee, D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross | Printed Instructions Gratis, | 
%s. 6d., and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s.; ee ee 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 


# due stretch, and are the 
, 431 1 - O. 
KE. 
SEWING MACHINE.\1, £- COOPER 
form an elegant and most 
Worcester. 
12s, 6d. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s. the | Printed by E, D. MADDICK and Co., at 1,Crane-court, Fleet-street, and published for the proprietor by R. G. CARTER 


# desideratum for gloves being 
al ‘ ) | QASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS TAKEN 
BACK, appropriate ornament. THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 
N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 13. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., BUY OF THE MAKER. | Next to the Fire Engine Station. Stock, 
pair at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, Lopdon, where all communications are requested to be sent,—February 17, 1872. 


